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ALONG THE 
NORTH SHORE 


There is no more convenient and attrac- 
tive resort than Cottage Park. With eie- 
vated grounds, acres of lawns, hundreds 
of grand old trees, 800 ft. of shore ; swim- 
ming pool 90x90, sun parlor, steam heat, 
roque, golf, tennis: guests of high char- 
acter; hotel has spacious halls, rooms 
and parlors. 


Rev. Thos. J. Villers, D.D., has kindly 
allowed me to use this letter. He has charge 
of the Grace Baptist Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
being one of the largest and most beautiful 
edifices in the country. He officiated at Tre- 
mont Temple when a guest at Cottage Park. 


Indianapolis, Dec. 6, 1905 
Dear Mr. Belcher : — 

Mrs. Villers and myself were thoroughly 
pleased with your hotel last summer. The beauty 
and quiet of the grounds, the choice character of 
vour guests, the delicate and bountiful meals, 
the attentive kindness of the employes, and the 
entire absence of all objectionable features, made 
Cottage Park an ideal resting place for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Thos. J. Villers. 


Weekly terms, single $12, couple $20 up; 
private bathroom $5; furnished 9-room 
cottage, modern conveniences, with meals 
at hotel: rent $225 for season; references, 
letters, booklet. Tel. 


0. F. BELCHER, Winthrop, lass. 











VISIT OUR NEW 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT 


WHITNEY’S 


Temple Place and West Street 
BOSTON 














IF YOU ARE 
LOOKING UP RESORTS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Send for illustrated and des- 
criptive booklet of 


THE PROSPECT HOUSE 


Mt. Holyoke 


Post Office, Telephone and 
Telegraph address 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A resort that does not attract 
the frivolous, but those who 
enjoy nature and fine scenery 
and appreciate a homelike 
and restful spot. 


RATES, $2.50 and $3.00 per day 
$15.00 to $20.00 per week 


OPEN MAY 29 TO OCTOBER 1 











The Lancaster Inn 


ITUATED in the centre of the pic- 

turesque town of Lancaster, Mass., 

combines the attractions of deautiful 
scenery, restful and healthful environment, 
and first-class equipment and cutsine, 
which makes it 

An Unsurpassed Summer Resort 

A large vegetable garden, and a fine herd 
of Jersey cows contribute fresh supplies 
for the table. The Inn is finely shaded: 
there are 450 feet of piazzas and balcon- 
ies, and 75 miles of perfectly-kept roads 
invite to driving. A library of 30,000 
volumes, four churches, and the post office, 
where six mails a day are received, are 
close at hand. There are delightful 

Walks, Canoeing and Fishing 
for lovers of out-door life. The Inn is 
supplied with pure running water from 
the Wekepeke Springs. Electric cars 
pass the house, and the steam railway 
station is 1-4 of a mile distant. 

For further particulars and illustrated 
booklets, address 

E. A. DORE & CO., Props. 
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“Like Souls Immortal ——,” Etc. 


“LIKE SOULS IMMORTAL——” 


Is God’s hand shortened that he can- 
not save? 
Or sleeps the cry of anguish in his 
ear? 
Nay, but he sees and hearkens. Have 
no fear. 
Ask those who fight and perish, ask the 
brave 
unrepining, 
have 
For some high promise, 
plished here:— 
God’s glorious gates of Paradise 
shine clear 
When human hopes are faltering to the 
grave. 


Who, squander all they 


unaccolm- 


Strange world, in which the triumph 
does not come 

To those who are most worldly, but to 
those 

Who muse apart, and, wiser than they 
seem, 

Like souls 
home, 

Learn of the God who sees, the God 
who knows 

The hidden truth 
dream. 


immortal, everywhere at 


interpreting their 
W. L. Courtney. 
The Outlook. 


EPITAPH. 
When the dust of the workshop is still, 
The dust of the workman at rest, 
May some generous heart find a will 
To seek and to treasure his best! 


From the splendor of hopes that de- 
ceived; 
From the wonders he meant to do; 
From the glories nearly achieved; 
From the dreams that nearly came 
true. 


From his struggle to rise above earth 
On the pinions that would not fly; 
From his sorrows; oh, seek for some 

worth 
To remember the workman by. 


If in vain; if Time sweeps all away, 
And no laurel from that dust springs; 


*Tis enough that a loyal heart say, 
“He tried to make beautiful things.” 
Eden Phillpotts. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


ROMANCE. 

Morn, and a world of wonder! O the 

time 
Of winds like trumpet-calls, and seas 

that gleam, 

And sounding sunlit roads that wind 
and climb 

Far over hills of dream,— 


Travelled by knight and pedlar, prince 
and priest,— 
Past many an echoing port and ring- 
ing bridge 
To some black fortress like a couchant 
beast 
Crouched on a mountain ridge. 


Fords perilous, and haunted reach and 
pool, 
Far-shining spires under the blaze of 
noon, 
And twilight shrines of Visions won- 
derful,— 
Dusk, and an angry moon. 


Glimmer of ambush,—dungeons, strange 
escapes, 
Ships swinging on the swell of dark- 
ling tides, 
And faerie forests full of eerie shapes, 
Long, flickering, grass-grown rides. 


Dark crooked streets with lights like 
peering eyes, 
Plotters in half-lit halls of palaces,— 
Orchards and gardens full of lurking 
Spies 
And whispering passages. 


Travail and bondage, battle-flags un- 
furled, 
Earth at the prime, and God earth’s 
wrongs above, 
Honor and hope, youth and the beck- 
oning world, 
Peril, and war, and love. 
C. Fox Smith. 
The Spectator. 
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Moral Crisis. 


THE MORAL CRISIS. 


Moral crises may be defined as con- 
flicts of principles of conduct occa- 
sioned by altering conditions of society. 

Such crises have been recurrent in 
European civilization, and many moral- 
ists consider that the crisis through 
which we are now passing is one of 
the most acute that has been witnessed 
since the age of Charlemagne, when 
the Christian morals were being sub- 
stituted for the Pagan code. Evidence 
of this fact is furnished by the discon- 
tent of increasing numbers with their 
share of the world’s enjoyment; by an 
increase of the acquisitive desire; by a 
growing disposition to question or to 
break away from the sanctions and 
authority of pre-scientific times; by a 
perturbation in the relations of the 
sexes: by a struggle of national against 
universal ideals, and finally by the in- 
auguration of new customs resulting 
from scientific discovery. Changing 
conceptions are causing a disturbance 
of the moral conscience and producing 
disharmonies of conduct. And as the 
change proceeds, as principles which 
were long held as sound are super- 
seded, there occurs a loosening of ob- 
ligation, a malaise is experienced, and 
society becomes aware that it is mor- 
ally infirm. 

Now if we consider the causes which 
have produced this crisis, as far as pos- 
sible in the order of their importance, 
it will be necessary to give the first 
place to the desire for increased pleas- 
ure. It is to the craving for the pleas- 
ures which knowledge and enterprise 
have rendered abundant and exquisite, 
together with a growing sense of per- 
sonal right to pleasure, that much of 
the present unrest is due. While pleas- 
ures were few and considered the privi- 
lege of persons in authority, and while 
the poor and the disinherited believed 


that a reward for privation suffered 
would be bestowed upon them in an- 
other world, resignation and a certain 
contentment were evinced; but now 
that authority is beginning to be ques- 
tioned and that faith in an after life 
has lost much of its strength, the con- 
ditions are greatly altered. There is 
a wide divergence between the times 
when the force of arms and birth alone 
provided privilege, and the present 
when the power of wealth is omnipo- 
tent for the procurement of the ameni-. 
ties of life. And since the possession 
or non-possession of wealth determines 
to a considerable extent the happy or 
the unhappy life for great numbers who 
no longer practise the stoicism in 
which honest and laborious humility 
once found refuge, it seems that unless 
some new inducement to contentment 
can be found, the solicitude for wealth 
will grow strong enough to force into - 
subjection all other aspirations. And 
as the time is relatively short during 
which. under the present conditions, 
wealth may be acquired, the struggle 
must grow acute between the princi- 
ples of right inculeated from infancy 
and conduct of the kind required in 
many instances by modern conditions . 
for acquisitive success. Conflicts of 
duty deep and poignant are experi- 
enced by the man who eagerly desires 
satisfactions for himself and for those 
whom he supports, and the temptation 
to fail in strict niorality is great, in a 
period which is developing a code of 
moral compromise wherein evil is min- 
gled intricately with good. The an- 
cient precept, “Do nto others as you 
would have them ¢o unto you” is diffi- 
cult of application in an age in which 
so many strive to wrest from others ’ 
that which they would not have wrested 
fgom themselves. Equally so is that of 
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Kant, to act in such a way that the 
principle of all actions may always be 
of universal application. If we apply 
this for a moment to monopolists, 
whose lives are passed in -acquiring 
wealth incalculably in excess of ordi- 
nary needs, we find that it breaks 
down. But the justice of these funda- 
mental maxims cannot change, and 
their infringement creates the present 
ill. On the one side are the laws of 
property which secure to the possessor 
the enjoyment of his wealth, and on 
the other a new theory of property 
which grants to the many the owner- 
ship of things that were previously 
alone possessed by the few, and the 
conflict of two principles so essentially 
opposed is a disturbing influence of 
considerable force. Again, the collect- 
ivist may be confronted with scruples 
of possession just as may the monep- 
olist, and each at times may incline to 
the tenets of the other. The monopo- 
list at the end of a career makes gifts 
to the community, and the collectivist 
at times gives way to acquisitive pro- 
pensities. And in the absence of any 
standard by which the social right to 
property may be determined, consider- 
ing the destitution which is witnessed 
and the prevailing ignorance regarding 
the ratio which should exist between 
population and the natural resources of 
countries, it is no matter for surprise 
that the triple problem of sustenance, 
property and pleasure should occupy 
contemporary thought. Never was the 
life-zest greater than to-day, yet never 
was the competition for the means of 
gratifying it more keen. Individualism 
bids men acquire sustenance, or sink. 
Collectivism assures them that as mem- 
bers of the human family they have 
a right to live whether they fail to ac- 
quire sustenance or not, and there is 
a perpetual antagonism between the 
two régimes. A persistent effort to 


subtract is opposed to a_ persistent 
strife to add; and as the object of the 
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struggle is the means of life and of 
pleasurable life, the perturbation 
caused is necessarily great. The pros- 
pect of passing through life in poverty, 
or even in the many intermediate 
stages between poverty and ease, cre- 
ates alarm, and not infrequently an ir- 
ritation that human affairs should be 
so conditioned, and this alarm in- 
creases as education tends to impart 
to the lowly a sense of equality with 
the possessors of desired things. For a 
long time want of organization and 
fear of the law prevented any outward 
expression of this sentiment, but now 
among many sections of the humble 
there is not only organization, but or- 
ganization tending to alter law. The 
hitherto undisputed right to superfluity 
is challenged, and those who claim it 
fear that the tenure of wealth will one 
day be insecure, for they foresee that 
the votes of the proletariat may event- 
ually prevail against them. Many also 
are disturbed in their sense of right, 
considering that all attempts to alter 
the ancient laws of property are vicious . 
and predatory in principle, destruc- 
tive of the sacred right of each man 
to enjoy the fruit of his own labor 
or of that of his ancestors, and these 
are generally unwilling to admit that 
even a modicum of truth can reside in 
doctrines which subvert what they re- 
gard as a primordial principle of so- 
cial weal. Sometimes they maintain 
that the ignorant poor are by reason of 
their ignorance unfit to be entrusted 
with the use of wealth, but they see 
that as education extends its scope this 
objection loses weight. On the other 
hand, many of the poor, especially 
those possessing a certain education, 
are conscious of a sense of injustice, 
and seek the means of a more equal 
distribution of advantage. There prob- 
ably never was a time, unless it was 
under the Antonines, when the poor 
were contented with their lot, but there 
probably never was a period when the 
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more discussed 
more actively 


lot of the poor was 
and their interests 
pursued. 

And as the issues of the struggle be- 
tween wealth and poverty are enor- 
mous for each of the opponents, it is 
evident that the present strife must 
contribute greatly to the present crisis. 
Where the universal desire is fruition 
and the means of gratifying it are re- 
stricted to the few, a few desires only 
will be gratified, and the happiness 
which the gratification procures will be 
experienced only by a limited number 
of favored individuals. But as the 
happiness of one class of a community 
is to a considerable extent dependent 
on that of the other so long as classi- 
fications exist, is it not clear that so- 
ciety generally must suffer from the 
contest which is taking place? The 
contest is not rendered less acute by 
the fact that many on gaining super- 
fluity desert the principles of their 
original class and adopt those of the 
higher. When the power of the latter 
is supreme, and repression is severely 
exercised, a certain half-coerced con- 
tentment is produced, and the mental 
stress is less than when that power 
tends to weaken, as it does to some 
extent to-day. 

But the trouble has been rendered 
more intense, especially in England, by 
the faulty and immoral applications to 
social life which have been made of 
the famous theory of Darwin, accord- 
ing to which in the process of nature 
the strong suppress the weak in the 
competition for existence. Large num- 
bers of individualists, disregarding the 
universal sentiment of sympathy, acting 
as though morality were but a failing 
of the weak-minded, have persistently 
engaged in a remorseless competition, 
pursuing a rule of life which, carried 
out to its logical conclusion, must 
bring regression to the lowest barbar- 
ism, which is opposed to the moral 
teachings of all religions, which is con- 
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tradicted by many facts of animal life, 
which ignores co-operation, and which 
is generally derogatory to human rea- 
son—a morality which, although par- 


tially exhibited in natural selection, 
Darwin himself would have shrunk 
from proclaiming 2s a standard for the 
human race. 

Failing to distinguish between the 
animal world, which can lay little or no 
store of sustenance, and man, who not 
only can make such a store, but can 
also make agreements with his fellow 
men for its apportionment, between 
the quantity of force employed in the 
vital competition and its nature; the 
upholders of this system have made 
the error of concluding that social 
progress has as its end the survival of 
those who are the best adapted to ex- 
isting conditions, rather than of those 
who are the best adapted to a series of 
ulterior conditions. 

The result of the struggle for life 
practised @ outrance by human beings 
is to banish the human sentiment of 
pity, and to fill men’s minds with ap- — 
prehension of the neighbor. It tends 
to reduce the free man, happy in his 
own initiative, into poverty or into sub- 
servience to a master; and the exist- 
ence of the feeling thus created is de- 
structive of the peace of mind which is 
essential to social happiness, We can- 
not conceive the life of primitive man 
competing for existence with wild 
beasts and often with his own species, 
ever on the alert to guard against at- 
tack, to have been a happy one. 
Neither can we conceive that a society 
engaged in a relentless competition 
can lead a felicitous existence. Resti- 
tutions of the result of successful com- 
petition are sometimes made, and the 
fact proves that those who make them 
are conscious of the need of clemency; 
but it is very doubtful whether ‘the al- 
leviations which these restitutions pro- 
cure compensate for the misery and 
social discontent produced. It is cer- 
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tain that as long as this pseudo-Dar- 
winism endures, fear and suspicion 
must be rife and society must suffer. 
In the weak may dwell much good and 
in the strong much evil, yet in the 
glorification of strength which charac- 
terizes the present time, both the good 
of the weak and the evil of the strong 
are disregarded. The desire to triumph 
connotes the desire to humiliate, yet 
human nature being as it is, happiness 
cannot live with humiliation, and we 
see that increasing numbers of the 
vanquished rather than endure humilia- 
tion end their lives by their own hands. 
To apply to man a law said to be at 
work in the animal world without es- 
tablishing any scientific standard of 
fitness and to set aside all the intei- 
lectual qualities acquired during long 
centuries of reflection, is to reduce 
man to a level above which his supe- 
rior reason entitles him to rise. Yet 
the application of this principle during 
the last quarter of the last century has 
been responsible for a great share of the 
moral malady by which that period 
has been affected. Laws which may 
be true biologically may not be true 
ethically. The fittest to survive phys- 
ically and even dynamico-mentally, is 
not always he whose thoughts and ac- 
tions are of the greatest value to the 
general happiness present and future, 
and any society which gives itself up 
to the unquestioned guidance of the 
fittest, in this sense, must suffer as a 
whole. Often the men apparently 
most fitted to the environment of the 
present day are those who possess the 
strongest nervous organization; but the 
strongest nerves may eventually prove 
inadequate to bear the strain of ever- 
increasing strife for gain. Already we 
see that insanity is on the increase in 
all large cities, and that this is greatly 
due to the anxieties of modern life is 
undoubted. The progress of medical 
science has rendered most maladies 
their initial 


curable when taken in 
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stages, but it is almost powerless 
against the care which slowly but 
surely undermines both those that are 
held, according to the aberration of the 
day, to be the fit, and still more those 
who are regarded as unfit. 

Throughout history the motive of the 
most decisive acts may be traced to 
have been that of material interest; , 
but the difference which exists between 
the present times and those which have 
preceded them is, that while the ac- 
quisitive desire in its intensity was 
once pursued by a few forceful men 
assuming the right to dictate to the ma- © 
jority, it is now more generally pursued. 
But while there are many aspirants 
and competitors for the fortuned life, 
comparatively few attain to it. Dis- 
appointment mars the existence of 
large numbers, and the means 
sought whereby the inequalities of for- 
tune, although dependent to some ex- 
tent upon natural inequalities of apti- 
tude, may nevertheless be decreased. 

Hence we have problems of all kinds, 
problems of labor, of habitation, of 
poverty, of municipal administration, 
all complicated by political considera- 
tions, for many of which some kind of 
a solution will probably be found in the 
near future. Charity, of which there 
is much to-day, alleviates a portion of 
the unhappiness caused by the spirit 
of acquisition, but it is mainly exer- 
cised towards the destitute, and it 
brings with it certain unjust disquali- 
fications which are themselves the 
cause of pain. Also in many cases it 
intervenes too late. 

Next in importance as a factor of the 
present crisis is the opposition which 
is being manifested between the re- 
ligions and the moral codes which they 
maintain and the moral code which is 
being slowly evolved from scientific 
conceptions of the world and life. 

If one body of men proclaims the 
truth of statements concerning the ori- 
gin of things and the relation of man 





are * 
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to a personal God, judging human ac- 
tions on the assumption of free will 
and punishing or rewarding them ac- 
cordingly in a future life, and if an- 
other body not only challenges the his- 
torical accuracy of the records on which 
the statements are based, but also 
demonstrates the physical impossibil- 
ity of many of them, denying or doubt- 
ing immortality, professing ignorance 
of any such God or only conjecturing 
him as an unknowable First Cause and 
applying the evolutionary process to 
life and to moral conduct with no real 
freedom of volition; then the simulta- 
neous exposition of the views of the 
two schools must have a disturbing 
influence. For while the theological, 
the moral and scientific codes do not 
differ in respect of the fundamental 
prohibitions as to theft and murder, 
without which social life would be ob- 
viously impossible, they do differ very 
materially in regard to the nature of 
the judgment passed upon the motives 
leading to such acts. Again, while 
the religious act rightly from a desire 
of spiritual reward, the non-religious 
do so chiefly from a desire to benefit 
their race. The one acknowledges a 
divine incentive to do right, the other 
only the conviction of reason to act in 
a way that is best for men. The “right” 
of the one is not always the “right” of 
the other. It would be unlawful for a 
religious person to pursue his ordinary 
vocation on the seventh day, but a man 
possessing no religious belief would not 
be deterred if he found it convenient 
to do so. A _ practising Christian 
should sacrifice himself for his neigh- 
bor, but a follower of Spencer would 
hold that individuals have duties to- 
wards themselves as well as towards 
their neighbors. Scriptural _ religion 
also, owing to the remoteness of the 
period when its conduct ‘laws were 
made, does not mention moral defects 
which have grown out of civilization, 
such as temptation to alcoholism and 
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the adulteration of food, yet these are 
held by the scientific to be grave of- 
fences against the race. Wars in the 
past have been sanctioned by religion, 
or, at all events, not decreed as im- 
moral, yet the humanitarian contin- 
gent of the scientific host considers 
them as such. It would be easy to 
multiply instances of the divergent and 
often antagonistic ideas which are im- 
putable to the two sanctions. It is cer- 
tain that, although having some prin- 
ciples in common, there is a great dif- 
ference of aim between the life-conduct 
of the religious and that of the non- 
religious; and when we reflect how 
little divergence of opinion is sufficient 
to cause dissension among men, it be- 
comes evident that from this source 
must come disharmony. Vast numbers 
still cling to supernatural belief; and 
the more thoughtful, when startled in 
that belief by the revelations of sci- 
ence, endeavor to react against them, 
either by proclaiming the bankruptcy 
of science on logical grounds, as the 
editor of a famous French review has 
done, or by attempting a reconciliation 
between two such opposites as science 
and religion. Hitherto these efforts 
have proved fruitless, and there is little 
indication that they will ever be suc- 
cessful unless the largest concessions 
are made by the religious, concessions 
which are never likely to be granted as 
long as the Scriptures are maintained 
as the fountains of authority. The dan- 
ger of this conflict is that many of 
those who quit their ancient faith, con- 
ceiving it to be undermined by the criti- 
cism to which it has been subjected, 
lose the restraining influence of the re- 
ligious prohibitions, and, failing to 
adopt others, decline in moral worth. 
Many of those who have received a re- 
ligious training are still mentally in- 
capable of conceiving a morality inde- 
pendent of religion, and when they lose 
their faith tend to lapse into a kind of 
moral incoherence. Attempts are some- 
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times made to construct a religion of 
morality, but as they have chiefly re- 
sulted in pouring new wine into old 
bottles, they have not been successful. 
On the other hand, the philanthropic 
work of religious institutions has re- 
ceived a support which far exceeds 
that which is granted to their religious 
propaganda. The time is one of oppos- 
ing currents of thought and action, and 
the waters of conscience are perturbed. 
The religious find difficulty in account- 
ing for the morality of the non-religious 
and are frequently suspicious of it. On 
both sides the aim is moral good; but 
the motives from which this good is 
sought are not the same, and the means 
employed are different. Also, what 
constitutes sin for the religious is in 
some cases mere social inconvenience 
for the non-religious, while sometimes 
it is held as harmless—and from these 
divergences mistrust and misunder- 
standings spring. 

The time has passed when these mis- 
understandings produced violence, but 
they still excite sentiments of rancor 
which are important features of the 
present phase. 

A certain change is noticeable in the 
relations of the sexes which has also a 
subversive tendency. Encouraged by 
the example of America, most Euro- 
pean countries have admitted women 
to offices hitherto filled by men, and 
women have claimed emancipation 
from many of the disabilities under 
which they consider they have labored 
in the past. As a result, there has oc- 
curred a certain competition between 
men and women, a decline of chival- 
rous sentiment, and in England a dis- 
position on the part of women to assert 
superiority. But as the new occupa- 


tions of women and the assertion of an 
exaggerated independence are incom- 
patible with family life, the tendency 
has been to form the earners and the 
independent (mostly celibates) into a 
class apart from the child-bearing ma- 


jority, who are physically unfitted for 
considerable periods for the active work 
of life. But as their capability has 
increased, women have evinced a cer- 
tain distaste for the place which they 
have hitherto occupied in the social ° 
scheme, and many have been unde- 
cided as to the attitude towards 
the other sex which they should adopt. 
Aberrations have been witnessed which 
have had the effect of withdrawing 
from maternity a certain number of 
women physically fitted to be mothers, 
and the disturbance in the relations of 
the sexes which has resulted from 
these causes must be expected to con- 
tinue until it has been definitely ascer- 
tained to what extent women may 
enter the walks of men without danger 
to the race. A war of the sexes is an 
eventuality which cannot be considered 
probable; and however great may be 
the antagonisms of the moment, they 
must eventually disappear before the 
spirit of the species, reasserting its 
omnipotence. 

Another cause of conflict is the in- 
ternationalization of ideas which is_ 
taking place as the means of communi- 
eation become more numerous between 
the nations, and which is leading to 
conceptions of universal brotherhood 
and peace of a character hitherto un- 
knuwn. Such conceptions, however, 
embrace notions of universal justice, 
which strike at the root of ancient sys- 
tems of national interest and stir up 
feelings of apprehensive irritation on the 
part of those in whom the acquisitive 
spirit of the ancestors is strongest, and 
whom the new philosophy of mundane 
life has not convinced. In them pa- 
triotism is a second religion, according 
to which the prepotency of their own ° 
stock is the highest of ideals. They 
offer the strongest opposition to the 
progress of the pacific and fraternal 
doctrines which idealists of another 
type, but no less enthusiastic, are 
preaching strenuously to-day, While 
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the former proclaim that war is an 
unavoidable and noble necessity of 
man and that might is right, their ad- 
versaries declare that war is a degrada- 
tion of the human state, and that the 
right to the possession of the earth’s 
surface may now be decided by certain 
principles of apportionment based on 
fundamental laws of equity. It Is 
plain that the two attitudes of mind 
will conflict sorely in each nation, and 
will be the cause of recriminations 
which will disturb the course of public 
life. The one side will accuse the 
other of folly, and the ether will bring 
the reproach of ignorance against it. 
There will be no surrender on either 
side until in the natural development 
of human affairs there comes a time 
when overwhelming weight of evidence 
in favor of one or other of the two con- 
ceptions decides the issue. 

Again, the immense progress which 
has been made of late in the applica- 
tions of science has had an unmistaka- 
ble influence upon the manners of the 
peoples. The constantly increasing ex- 
cellence and rapidity of the means of 
travel have engendered a restlessness 
and volatility which have to some ex- 
tent had the effect of severing or caus- 
ing interruption in social relations and 
dividing friends. The pleasure of ve- 
locity provided by the motor-car has 
actually had the effect of temporarily 
deadening in many of its votaries the 
common feelings of humanity, and of 
making it possible for some of them 
to maim and kill with unconcern. 

The progress of medical science and 
hygiene has rendered many diseases 
curable which were formerly consid- 
ered fatal, and thus the hope has been 
engendered of living to the full extent 
of the natural span of life, and even 
of attaining to a greater longevity than 
was considered possible before. And 
this new aspiration has had a not in- 
appreciable influence on the conduct of 
the ailing or the old, causing both to 
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be less inclined than formerly to relin- 
quish the rights they hold to the 
younger generation. On the other 
hand, there has been a tendency to en- 
trust to youth, in preference to matu- 
rity, charges and offices that the former 
were not previously seen to fill, and 
to take from age, whatever its fitness, 
the offices it holds. So that we have 
from this source a persistent effort to 
preserve and to prolong life along with 
a tendency to discredit the long-lived, 
and these contrary proclivities are 
again the cause of moral perturbation. 

In vain those whose better reason re- 
volts against the short-sighted egoism 
of the present phase, realizing that 
happiness must be general to be com- 
plete, seek comfort from the teachers 
of the world. The ancient, those of the 
Renascence and those of the begin- 
ning and middle of the last century, 
are inadequate to offer guidance in 
the maze of modern life, and their 
works lie forgotten on their shelves. 
The modern are appealed to for direc- 
tion, and their responses are contradic- 
tory. Comte, who gave morals the 
highest place among the sciences, con- 
structed a system which was wanting 
in expansiveness, and which has only 
influenced a few. Spencer elaborated 
one which, if carefully pursued, would 
lead to greater happiness than the ° 
world now has; but his ethical writings 
have had no marked effect upon the 
conduct of his countrymen, who have 
never wholly accepted his authority. 
The just and prudential pursuit of 
pleasure is a conception which does 
not appeal to the short-sighted, and not 
all of the perplexed will find comfort 
in his works, which in England, at 
least, have not yet permeated moral 
education, by which channel alone they 
might have had a great and lasting in- 
fluence. This man has taught unheeded 
by the many, and though his wisdom 
has undoubtedly been an important fac- 
tor in moral evolution, yet in the pres- 
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ent crisis it is held somewhat in sus- 
pense. It has in contradiction to it 
much of the teaching of the churches, 
to which waverers still cling. 

There have been also Tolstois preach- 
ing a social stoicism and a moral self- 
renewal, while dramatists like Ibsen 
have taught a vague individualism 
somewhat antagonistic to it. Poet- 
philosophers like Nietzsche, aiding the 
false moral applications of the biologi- 
eal writings of Darwin, have incul- 
cated a remorseless dominion of strong 
men opposed to the rights of other men 
and productive of acute imperialism. 
There have been others in the precincts 
of the academies whose abstruseness 
renders their works inaccessible to any 
but the few, and all the while there 
have been the moral teachings of the 
churches immutable in their ancient 
principles. But the majority of waver- 
ers perceive that no one of the systems 
may be practised in the present day 
without opposition the others, 
without the possession of powers of 
self-restraint or energy above the com- 
mon lot, or without thwarting the sus- 
tentative necessity. The return to 
simplicity of life and sterling virtue is 
marred by obstacles which a complex 
and half corrupt civilization creates, 
and by the contagion of the current 
luxury. It requires efforts almost su- 
perhuman to be wholly just in a so- 
ciety that is not strictly just, or to be 
frugal in the midst of plenty, and the 
effort which some men make in this 
direction often results in mental mal- 
ady. It is a hard task to oppose the 
trend of contemporary life. That is 
what those must do, however, who 
strive to follow in their integrity the 
tenets of either of these rival schools. 
And yet in times of crisis there is a 
realization that something is amiss in 
the social scheme, that there is some- 
thing wrong. And this apprehension 
is not illusory. Each time that conduct 
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expediency at any stage of its develop- 
ment, a sensation of unease and of in- 
cipient anxiety is felt. It is this which 
acts as a preservative against disinte- 
gration, as a corrective of the errors 
which human life evolves as it moves 
towards its unknown goal, and it is 
that which particularly affects the pres- 
ent times. What if we are using our 
human energy too fast; while burning 
the candle of egoism at both ends, tak- 
ing more steps along the triple road 
of moral, physical and mental deca- 
dence, than we can hope to retrace by 
the reactive forces we possess? what 
if a halt were no longer possible upon 
the incline of extinction? Such ques- 
tions are not futile. Nothing tells us 
that the march towards the perfectiona- 
tion of our life which many signs de- 
note as now in progress, will of a cer- 
tainty be effected to its end. Nothing 
assures us, without the possibility of 
doubt, that -we must attain that end. 
History has shown that there has hith- 
erto been at work a system of com- 
pensation by which refined and tired .- 
races that have fallen below the level 
of efficiency, are superseded by others 
of a lower degree of culture, but of a 
more robust constitution. It may be 
that the process is still at work to-day, 
but it may be, on the other hand, that 
with the constantly increasing generali- 
zation of ideas which has marked the 
last half-century, a time may not be 
far distant when the moral attitude of 
the whole world will be the same. 
There is a danger also that unless the 
present tendencies receive some sturdy 
check, the evil will grow pathological, - 
and that society in its ceaseless strife 
for pleasure will count among its mem- 
bers an increasing number of the unfit, 
afflicted with those forms of nervous 
maladies for which physical means of 
cure are now acknowledged by the 
most enlightened medical inquirers to 
be inefficacious; men who are largely 
the victims of the conditions of their 
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times, and whose cure itself can only 
be effected by moral self-persuasion, 
the quality above all in which they are 
deficient. 

In this as in preceding crises the con- 
nection between moral and mental 
causes is extremely close and intricate. 
Neuronie disorders through stress of 
life may give rise to morai failings, 
just as moral laxity may lead to ner- 
vous ills. The dependence of the mind 
upon the body being intimate, it would 
seem that the remedy might be sought 
in the greater study of physical health 
and the greater use of bodily exercise; 
but it is often seen that those who em- 
ploy either ef these means, in these 
times of extreme ideas, tend to exceed 
the limits of expediency or prudence and 
to contract nervous disorders. The old 
ideal of a sound mind in a sound body 
still remains the object of attainment, 
but to the former must be added the 
possession of a moral and social bent 
which alone can bring the stability and 
harmony essential to human happiness. 

The fate of the happiness of men, 
their continued progress towards men- 
tal, moral, and physical health, depend 
upon the efficient and regular working 
of human entities in society in such a 
way that the proper functions of the 
whole may not be jeopardized. When 
this is not accomplished, when the re- 
sult of the activity of one section is to 
hinder the other unjustly, then a dislo- 
cation of some or all the parts ensues, 
and there results a defective social 
state. A quality, hard to define accu- 
rately but sufficiently understood, the 
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quality of moral courage, is the pri- 
mary necessity. If existence be ac- 
cepted a fortitude must be maintained 
to persevere in a well-ordered life of 
moderated but unfailing energy, of lim- — 
ited indulgence of the senses, of stoi- 
cism in bodily or mental pain, with a 
determination to strive for others as 
well as self without waiting for the 
final proof of the wisdom or the logical 
necessity for such a course. 

The severity of the crisis varies with 
the trend of national thought and with 
social and political conditions. Almost 
everywhere, however, economic or sus- 
tentative considerations are given prec- 
edence over all others, and the crisis 
is only more or less acute according to 
the means employed to give effect to 
them. Where the principle at work is 
that of the bird of prey, where cruelty, 
physical, and mental, leading to de- 
bility, insanity, or death, is freely and 
unflinchingly employed by the forceful, 
even when followed by the meagre pal- 
liation of either ostentatious or unos- 
tentatious charity, unhappiness and 
misery must continue to be experienced. 
the extent of which will depend upon 
the nature of the strife for satisfaction. ° 
In England, where a false and lamenta- 
ble Darwinism has raised the cry of 
the ve victis the strife is especially 
acute, and the national morals cannot 
progress until this superstition is erad- 
icated from the English mind and un- 
til the study of progressive morals oc- 
cupies in every grade of education the 
place which it should hold. 

F. Carrel. 
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FANNY BURNEY.* 


It will soon be a hundred years since 
the author of “Evelina” died; and her 
fame can never again be what it was 
after she achieved that sudden and 
surprising success. And yet there is 
a sense in which Miss Burney is, after 
Miss Austen, the very first and greatest 
of her sex. Other women have done 
greater things. In literature, for in- 
stance, the art which above all others 
seems to smile upon women, no one 
will rank her with Sappho, or with 
Charlotte or Emily Bronté; few per- 
haps will rank her with George Eliot. 
And there are several French women 
who would claim to be more than her 
equals. But then the things by which 
these great names shine—the passion of 
Sappho, for instance, and her final fe- 
licity of phrase, the angry energy of 
soul of the Brontés, the large wisdom 
and wide humanity of George Eliot— 
are not things specially feminine at all. 
They are in fact things not so often 
found in women as in men. The tri- 
umph in these cases, then, consists in 
showing that women can enter the 
fields that belong to men and dispute 
the prize. But Fanny Burney’s tri- 
umph and Jane Austen’s are something 
quite different from that. It is their 
special gift to keep us always at our 
ease in their parlor, and yet to win 
and interest us as much as those who 
carry us over all the seas of human 
power or passion; that is to say, their 
triumph lies in showing that they can 
rival men without once leaving their 
own peculiar field. 

This is even truer of Miss Burney 
than of her greater successor. Was 


there ever any one who, in her books 
and in her life, began, continued, and 
ended more narrowly a woman than 


*“Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay 
(1778-1840) as edited by her niece, Charlotte 


she? A shyness that is almost morbid, 
a shrinking from notice that is almost 
ridiculous, a timidity in speech and ac- 
tion that is almost contemptible—such 
is her character as it is laid bare in 
her Journal; and, beautiful as people 
with a certain feminine ideal may hold 
it, what could seem more certain to be 
ineffectual? And yet it was this 
woman, the frightened schoolgirl of 
society, the unresisting victim of 
Madame Schwellenberg, who wrote 
“Evelina,” “Cecilia,” and this incom- 
parable Journal. Did anything so ex- 
quisitely, exclusively, ridiculously femi- 
nine, ever rise so high? 

Of course she paid a price for her 
obstinate parti pris of maidenly and 
old-maidenly modesty. Art is the ex- 
pression of a personality; and its ends 
are not likely to be perfectly attained 
by those who deliberately place their 
personalities in perpetual tutelage to 
convention. Miss Burney, from first 
to last, allowed anybody and anything 
to clip the wings of her genius. At one 
time it was the thought of what her 
stepmother would say of her, at an- 
other the horror of the public saying 
anything at all; now it was the feelings 
of her father, now the susceptibilities 
of the Queen. The artist in her was 
never allowed to claim any right to in- 
dependent existence. All that side 
of her, her genius in fact, held its life 
by the most precarious of tenures, to 
be snapped at any moment by the opin- 
ions or wishes of those about her. At 
the bidding of some scruple of her 
young conscience, the girl of fourteen 
made a bonfire of everything she had 
till then written; and how much that 
never was written may have been de- 
stroyed in the invisible bonfire that 
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burned somewhere in the air round 
Windsor Castle, as, with a heavy heart 
and a light conscience, in reluctant obe- 
dience to another scruple, the woman 
of thirty-four entered her palace prison 
and -had the key turned on her spirit 
for five years? For five years, did we 
say? rather for life. Artists do not live 
easily in cages, and when they come 
out they are apt to have forgotten their 
songs. When Fanny Burney came out 
of her cage it was not the author of 
“Evelina” that came out, still less the 
author of all that might have fol- 
lowed “Evelina”; it was only the au- 
thor of “Camilla.” 

Well, perhaps we like her better so. 
The martyr of conscience, the devot- 
edly obedient daughter, the most sin- 
cerely humble-minded of all the people 
who have written successful books— 
perhaps that is a greater and more 
beautiful achievement, certainly a more 
inevitably lovable one, than any bril- 
liant novel, heralded and followed by 
however many trumpets of fame. Yet 
the fact remains, and it is one that can- 
not be forgotten. Half the great art- 
ists of the world have had to go 
through a battle before they could be 
what it was in them to be. The free- 
dom of the city of art is generally got 
by fighting for it, rarely by the smooth 
way of gold caskets and universal ap- 
plause. Froude said that the parents 
of Lucian stood alone among recorded 
parents in desiring to bring their son 
up to be an artist. However that may 
be, it is certain that the recorded pa- 
rents who were not desirous of seeing 
their sons become artists are numerous. 
Almost all the biographies of poets and 
painters begin with the indignant and 
obstructive parent. There would have 
been no “Adonais” if Shelley had 
thought as highly of the parental 
claims of Mr. Timothy Shelley as 
Fanny Burney thought of those of Dr. 
and Mrs. Burney. There would lave 
been no “Kidnapped” if Stevenson had 
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not felt that he had to be himself and 
not merely his father’s son. The most 
original and revealing landscapes of 
the nineteenth century would never 
have been painted if Corot had not 
been ready after a while to insist that 
his life was his own. 

His own, indeed! A man of genius 
might say there was an irony in such 
a word. No one’s life is so little his 
own as an artist’s. He is only himself 
when he is giving himself to the world. - 
And that very often means denying 
himself to his family; and there lies the 
problem which finds many solutions, all 
open to criticism in one point or an- 
other, extending over all the distance 
between the heartless selfishness of 
Romney and the selfless modesty of 
Miss Burney. At any rate, nothing is 
gained by refusing to see that there 
is a problem. And there never was a 
case in which the reality of it is plainer 
than it is in that of Miss Burney. 
Probably she never became ‘half of 
what she had it in her to be. Why 
not? It is odd to find the reason given 
in some words of her own, written 
when she was spiriting herself up to 
the only bold action of her life. She 
talks in the dedication prefixed to 
“Evelina” of “that littleness of soul by 
which the too timid mind is betrayed 
into a servility derogatory to the dig- 
nity of human nature.” In that acci- 
dental phrase, itself occurring in a pas- 
sage meant to justify the timidity of 
authors, is an unconscious prophecy 
of much that was to follow in the his- 
tory of Fanny Burney. She was four- 
teen when she burnt “The History of 
Caroline Evelyn”; she was twenty-five 
when she published “Evelina” and 
wrote those words (i, 15). But she did 
not learn their lesson; and it was when 
she was past forty that Madame de 
Staél wrote of her to her sister: “Il me 
paroit que votre scour est comme une 
demoiselle de quatorze ans” (v. 191). 
The whole of Fanny Burney is in that 
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hasty phrase. The keynote of her per- 
sonality, from first to last, is its littIe- 
ness. She is clever, observant, humor- 
ous, even shrewd; she is a most loving 
and most lovable daughter, sister, 
friend; but she is and remains “une 
demoiselle de quatorze ans”; a genius, 
if you will, in her way, but—fourteen 
years old. 

It is fair to add that this whole view 
of her character has been disputed. So 
strangely may books be misread and 
facts ignored, that there have posi- 
tively been people who have accused 
Miss Burney of being vain. Mr. Dob- 
son has thought it necessary to refer 
to this accusation in his postscript, and 
to quote once more Macaulay’s very 
sufficient reply. But the question is 
not really disputable except by those 
who have allowed themselves to get 
confused as to what vanity is. The 
true answer to the charge that Fanny 
Burney was vain, is simply that vanity 
does not consist in enjoying praise but 
in expecting and demanding ‘it. There 
is a good deal of the first in her, but 
not an ounce of the second; and, for 
our part, without the first we should 
have liked her not more but less. It 
would have been positively inhuman in 
her not to enjoy such praise as she re- 
ceived, and not very human to deny 
her nearest and dearest the pleasure of 
enjoying it too. But every entry in 
the Journal shows that, far from ex- 
pecting praise, she positively ran away 
from it and never could believe it to 
be meant. Not only did she never for 
one instant indulge in “the priceless 
luxury of intellectual contempt,” she 
could never even be brought to take 
herself seriously or to rank herself as 
the equal of any but nonentities. 

The fact is that the charge is as ab- 
surd as any in the whole history of lit- 
erature. Every page in the Diary re- 
futes it. Every record in it of what 


the diarist did, or said, or felt, is proof 
of her extreme and curious modesty. 
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It is there at the very beginning; it 
lasts to the very end. Her father 
found her so timid as a girl that he 
had uo suspicion of her powers. Her 
modesty provoked Mrs. Thrale, who de- 
clared it was “really beyond bounds”; 
to which “my dear, dear Dr. Johnson” 
replied, “That, madam, is another won- 
der, for modesty with her is neither 
pretence nor decorum; it is an ingre- 
dient of her nature.” Perhaps her shy- 
ness about “Evelina” was more natural 
than it would be now, for it was al- 
most the first appearance of a woman 
as the writer of a novel. Other women 
had written serious and respectable 
books, like Mrs. Carter’s translation of 
“Epictetus” and Mrs. Montagu’s “Es- 
say on Shakespeare,” and enjoyed the 
fame of them; but the women novelists 
had been poor creatures, not too credi- 
table to their sex. And a novel is, af- 
ter all, the open road of literature; you 
meet everybody on it, and some e¢har- 
acters with whom young persons as a 
rule hold no acquaintance. And so to 
come out as a novel-writer, and be 
talked of as a novel-writer, was a 
bolder business then than we quite 
understand to-day. Anyhow, whatever 
the explanation, there is the fact; the 
mention of her book in her presence 
was an agony, compelling instant 
flight; the thought of her name being 
mentioned in the press was enough to 
conjure up a week of nightmares. In 
vain did the good sense of Mrs. Thrale 
laugh at her:— 


“Why should you write a book, print a 
book, and have everybody read and 
like your book, and then sneak in a 
corner and disown it? ... This must be 
conquered; indeed, this delicacy must be 
got over.” “Don’t call it delicacy,” 
cried I, “when I know you only think 
it folly.” “Why, indeed,” said she, 
laughing, “it is not very wise!” (i. 97). 


No, not very wise, we follow Mrs. 
Thrale in saying. but still very pleas- 
ing; and not the less so for the blushes 
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which we know were always in her 
cheeks on such occasions, as they were 
in those of her beloved Madame de 
Sévigné, and of her other self, her own 
“Evelina.” 

And there is one pretty thing to note 
about it all. She is, as we said, ex- 
quisitely feminine in her modesty; but 
she is even more so in its limitations. 
For observe that she can get over it. 
But the only things that can make her 
do so are her husband and her son. 
Submissive to her father as she was 
in other matters (even after her mar- 
riage she dutifully suppressed her com- 
edy, “Love and Fashion,” to please 
him, though she was offered 400/. for 
it, and it was already in rehearsal at 
Covent Garden), she would not listen to 
his rejection of M. d’Arblay, and was 
married with net much more than a 
half consent on his part. So, too, 
when “Camilla” is to come out, she 
rejects his warnings against publishing 
by subscription, and declares that when 
she ‘“‘changed her state” she determined 
to “set aside all her innate and original 
abhorrences, and to regard and use as 
resources herself what had always been 
considered as such by others” (v. 263). 
That is, she will now use her friends 
and all their influence, and will accept 
Mrs. Crewe’s offer to canvass for her, 
though, in old days, her “shyness and 
peculiarly strung nerves” had made 
that prospect “terrific and not alluring” 
to her. For very important things 
have happened since then; and “now, 
when I look at my dear baby, and see 
its dimpling smiles and feel its elastic 
springs, I think how small is the sacri- 
fice of such feelings for such a bless- 
ing.” Was there ever a woman who 
lacked courage where her baby was in 
question? And so even Madame d’Ar- 
blay, with the theught of the little 
Alexander’s future upon her, will gulp 
dows all her innate timidities and ac- 
quired scruples ef court decorum, and 
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will boldly ask the Queen to accept the 
dedication of “Camilla,” not, we may 
be sure, without a comfortable antici- 
pation of the profits that will accrue to 
the young gentleman from that honor. 
But these are almost the only escapes 
of spirit recorded by the Diary. As a 
rule, notice terrifies her, compliments 
overwhelm her, unkindness crushes her. 
Wherever we travel over the map of 
Fanny Burney we come back to this— 
she is a child, a “demoiselle de qua- 
torze ans,” the very genius of littleness. 

Well, a jewel is sometimes worth 
more than an estate; and littleness is 
not necessarily a disadvantage. Only 
it is a fact; and its importance in the 
case of Fanny Burney lies in this. The 
privilege or duty of intellect is expan- 
sion. But this voluntary littleness of 
hers forbade expansion and threw her 
back upon herself. All the ways to ex- 
pansion, the way of learning, the way 
of thought, the way of commerce with 
the world, were ways she had doubts 
about the propriety of taking; and so 
she remained where she was. All her 
cleverness cannot alter the fact that 
she was always a “young person.” 
Her brains could only make her all 
that it was possible ‘to be under 
“young-personish” limitations. But it 
is the very essence of the “young per- 
son” not to be natural except when 
she is among her very nearest and 
dearest. And that was the case with 
Miss Burney throughout. She evi- 
dently did not shine much in general 
society; it was only slowly, in the en- 
couraging privacy of the téte-d-téte, 
that she timidly drew up her veil of 
shyness, unobserved by the crowded 
room round her: And it is much the 
same with what she wrote. Except 
“Cecilia,” nothing that she wrote for the 
public is of any importance. And when 
she wrote “Cecilia” she was hardly 
sure the public would read it, not, at 
least, with the fatal certainty that pre- 
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ceded the later novels and plays. On 
the other hand, “Evelina” was written 
without any fixed purpose that the pub- 
lic should ever see it, and with a very 
decidedly fixed purpose that in no case 
should the public know it was hers. 
The Diary, her greatest achievement, 
was meant for one or two pairs of af- 
fectionate eyes alone; and that is why 
it was her greatest achievement. Ob- 
serve, for instance, the great inferiority 
to it of the bulk of her letters, which 
incline to be dull and pompous. Toall 
but those very near ones she must 
write according to the protocols of con- 
vention. But in the Diary she es- 
capes at last. There, if nowhere else, 
she can say what it pleases her to say, 
not only that part of it which might be 
proper for a young woman to address 
to the world or to her casual acquaint- 
ances. In the Diary she is at last sim- 
ply and naturally herself. 

This is the book on which her ulti- 
mate fame must no doubt chiefly rest. 
And it is a happy thing for our gen- 
eration to have it edited for us by the 
best of all imaginable editors, Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson. Perhaps no one living 
knows the English eighteenth century 
as he does. All its figures, and not 
only the most famous of them, are his 
familiar friends. And so many of 
them walk in and out of Miss Bur- 
ney’s pages that it is delightful to have 
such an editor at hand to do the busi- 
ness of introducing them. Any one 
can search the dictionaries for informa- 
tion, but Mr. Dobson seems to know 
all the things for which there is no 
searching because they are not in the 
dictionaries. There is no old singer or 
old song casually mentioned in these 
pages but he can tell us all about them. 
Apparently he could walk blindfold 
about the Brighthelmstone that was 
only just beginning to be Brighton. 


He knows all that world and all that 
was in it, its politics and personalities, 
its books and its plays, its dresses and 
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diversions, its preachers and the vani- 
ties they preached against, its doctors 
and the medicines they prescribed. 

Who but Mr. Dobson remembers 
much, or indeed anything, about 
“James’s Powders”? Some of us may 
have a vague notion of having come 
across them in Cowper’s letters; others 
may dimly recall them elsewhere. But 
Mr. Dobson can at once lay his hand 
on them everywhere. He knows that 
they killed Goldsmith, and cured Field- 
ing, Gray, and Cowper; he knows that 
they were puffed in “Goody Two- 
shoes”; and that Walpole not only pre- 
scribed them for Madame du Deffand, 
but declared he would take them if the 
house was on fire. Can there be any- 
thing else to know about them? They 
and their fame are obscure, forgotten 
things. Who that goes to Lichfield to- 
day looks indignantly, as Dr. Burney 
did in 1797, for a monument to the 
“inventor of the admirable fever pow- 
ders which have so often saved the 
life of our dear Susey”? (v. 339.) We 
have all now, all except Mr. Dobson, 
gone the way of “the ungrateful inhab- 
itants’” who knew nothing about him. 
After all, native cities only anticipate 
the rest of the world in doing dis- 
honor to prophets; and so the great 
James secures mention here only as 
an extreme instance of Mr. Dobson's 
omniscience. 

However, even that omniscience has 
its limits, just to make it more human 
and make us like it better. For in- 
stance, Mr. Dobson does not tell us, 
either because he does not know, or 
perhaps because he thinks every one 
ought to know, who wrote those charm- 
ing lines that the Irish “Mr, B———-y,” 
who had wasted his youth in Latin and 
such “vain studies,” quoted to Mrs. 
Thrale and Miss Burney:— 


My Pheebe and I 
O’er hills and o’er dales and o’er val- 
leys will fly, 
And love shall be by! 
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And he can write a note on the “Brus- 
sels Gazette” without alluding to one 
of Lamb’s most perfect little stories, 
in which that forgotten old compiler 
of falsehoods plays a leading part. 
And he forgets the poet’s sonnet when 
he writes of the silver voice of that 
other Cowper who, as clerk of the 
House of Lords, read the charges 
against. Warren Hastings. But two 
small opportunities lost are not much 
to set against a thousand taken. Even 
an editorial Homer may be allowed one 
nod. 

The result is that we have here the 
final edition of Madame d’Arblay’s 
Journal. It is a book that must in 
future be found in the library of any 
one who pretends to have a collection 
of the English classics. For the Jour- 
nal is a classic. The two great novels, 
“Evelina” and “Cecilia,” are wonderful 
performances in their way, and still 
very difficult to put down when once 
the story is fairly started. The first 
quarter of “Evelina” is indeed rather 
dull; but as soon as the love affair with 
Lord Orville comes to the surface, the 
simplicity and naturalness of it all, the 
clever contrivance of the alternate 
clouds and sunshine, and the feeling 
that we are in the inmost secrets of 
Evelina’s heart, sweep us along with 
them in delight, and soon make us for- 
get the tedious and barbarous business 
of Captain Mirvan and Madame Duval. 
Still, we have seen exactly the same 
thing done better in “Pride and Preju- 
dice” and “Persuasion.” Elizabeth 
Bennett and Anne Elliot have lost a 
good deal of Evelina’s beauty, and 
added a good deal to her sense and 
shrewdness; but they are, in essence, 
the same ultra-modest, intelligent, and 
good-hearted girls set to shine among 
fops, fools, and worldlings; and their 
love-affairs are conducted in exactly 
the same way, go through the same 
sort of vicissitudes and misunderstand- 
ings, and are brought safe into ultimate 
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port by the same victorious unity of 
character and mind in the lovers. And 
the Clifton scenes of “Evelina” almost 
exactly anticipate the Bath scenes of 
“Persuasion.” 

In a sense, then, Evelina has been su- 
perseded. But while the novels have 
lost importance in the last fifty years, 
the Diary may even have gained. It 
was always alive and it now begins to 
be curious. We now see, more and 
more clearly, that its sprightliness was 
not the sort of false flash that seems 
brilliant for a season or a generation, 
but has the eternal freshness of life 
and truth. Except Pepys’s, it is prob- 
ably the most interesting diary extant 
in English. Pepys wrote only for his 
own eye, and confessed himself with 
a prodigality that enables us to know 
him as we know no one else. That 
is his supreme merit. For the rest, 
be affords us an interesting picture of 
the life of his time, and occasionally 
brings us into close quarters with 
some of the chief actors in it. But in 
this last point Miss Burney goes far 
ahead of him. Her Diary cannot rival 
his as a confessional; but as a picture 
of the great things and people of her 
time, it utterly outstrips him. Charles 
II was a more interesting man than 
George III, no doubt; and Pepys gives 
us a few capital glimpses of him. But 
they are only “snapshots,” such as any 
looker-on from outside may take. 
Fanny Burney lived at Court and saw 
the King and Queen almost every day 
for years. And the King and Queen of 
England, even when they are as ordi- 
nary a couple as George III and Queen 
Charlotte, are still the King and Queen, 
with all the interest that will always 
belong to palaces and thrones. There 
is one long episode, too, in which the 
interest goes a great deal deeper, deep 
as human sorrow, and dark with the 
midnight darkness of insanity. With 
such a tragedy being acted before her 
eyes, it would have taken a duller pen 
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than Miss Burney’s to write what would 
not interest us. ‘Then, if she saw less 
of the world than Pepys, she saw far 
more of the people most worth know- 
ing in it. Among the people the Diary 
records her as meeting—some of them, 
of course, a hundred times—are John- 
son, Burke, Reynolds, Boswell, Wind- 
ham, Hastings, Horace Walpole, Arthur 
Young, Bishop Hurd (the “Beauty of 
Holiness”), Perey of the ‘“Reliques,” 
Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Siddons, Louis 
XVIII and the Duchess d’Angouléme, 
Madame de Staél, Talleyrand, and Cha- 
teaubriand. No such list could be 
made from Pepys. 

The book, then, has all sorts of ex- 
traneous interest of the most legitimate 
sort. A wise woman, who loved both 
society and books, defined the 
pleasantest society as that which is 
“bookish without being ‘blue,’ and in 
the world without being of it.” That 
is, in the main, the society Madame 
ad’Arblay lived in. Her statesmen and 
courtiers are something of scholars; her 
scholars are a good deal men of the 
world. Still, none of the great diaries 
live by extraneous interest, of 
such quality as this. To write a diary 
is to paint one’s own portrait; and 
whatever else goes into it is only a part 
of the necessary properties or orna- 
mental accessories of the picture. That 
is where Pepys is unapproachable and 
supreme. But, though Miss Burney’s 
portrait of herself cannot be compared 
for an instant with that amazing per- 
formance, where we seem to see the 
eyes sparkle with gratified vanity, the 
brow darken with vanity disappointed, 
the pulse beat quicker as intrigue de- 
velops, dinner approaches, or danger 
threatens, the conscience, our own con- 
science that we know so well, object- 
ing and being overruled, or rejoicing 
with fatuous self-assurance in its occa- 
sional victories—though all that is quite 
out of Miss Burney’s reach, yét it is 
still true that the picture of herself is 


once 


even 
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the central interest of her book, and the 
key or connecting-link of the whole. 
We know the shy, clever, kindly, essen- 
tially feminine little figure very inti- 
mately long before we get to the end. 
We feel the artist is an honest painter, 
and we are sure she was well within 
her rights when she asserted of herself, 
“I never in all my life have been a 
sayer of the thing that is not. All that 
I relate in journalizing is strictly, nay 
plainly fact” (i. 312). Yes, nothing 
but fact, no doubt, but not all the 
facts. It needs a Pepysian mystery of 
ciphers to carry a diarist as far as 
that. As it is, a little more confession 
would certainly make Madame d’Arb- 
lay’s Diary more interesting, and per- 


haps she would be a more human figure . 


if she were but a little wickeder. It 
is rather exasperating to find that not 
even Mrs. Schwellenberg can provoke 
her to an angry word. Insipid amiabil- 
ity was the side on which danger 
lay; and perhaps we must be thankful 
that she does not pretend to find 
“Cerebera” agreeable or George III 
brilliant. 

Well, but the portrait, so far as it 
goes—what are its most striking fea- 
tures? The modesty, of course, first 
and foremost, of which enough has 
been said. But there are other kindred 
touches of femininity very visible too. 
Prudery, for instance, and prejudice. 
“You know you are a prude,” says 
“Daddy” Crisp to her (i. 150) when 
discussing the suggestion that she 
should write a comedy, in which there 
would have to be, as he says, certain 
“lively freedoms and waggeries,” nat- 
ural enough “when gay men of “the 
world are got together”; but the sort 
of thing of which respectable ladies 
would be very shy to claim the author- 
ship, however willing they may be to 
laugh at it from the boxes. And, be- 
fore she knew Queen Charlotte, she 
“could have kissed the hem of her gar- 
ment” for telling Mrs. Delany that she 
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hoped Miss Burney would not write a 
play, because “her character, by all I 
hear, is too delicate to suit with writ- 
ing for the stage” (ii. 309). Well, again 
perhaps there was a great deal to be 
said for her. We are all men and 
women before we are authors; and the 
woman who is so eager about her au- 
thorship as to forget her womanliness 
is not the sort of author any one would 
wish Miss Burney to have been. But 
her prudery was unnecessarily alarmed, 
The difticulty in the case is one of art 
and not of morals. The bnpsiness of 
art lies just in these things: how to 
make the tragic hero seem true to na- 
ture while he always talks blank-verse; 
how to make a sea-cook, as Stevenson 
said, seem a lifelike sea-cook without 
defiling your pages with oaths or ob- 
scenity. The thing can be done, is 
done in one way or other by every art- 
ist worth the name, and, what is still 
more to the point, had already been 
done by Miss Burney, who, as a certain 
Miss Coussmaker observed, had man- 
aged in “Evelina” to give the impres- 
sion of life to the conversation of some 
very objectionable people, while cer- 
tainly not allowing them to talk in 
their own language. 

The fact is that, here as elsewhere, 
the mind in Miss Burney never left the 
schoolroom and never chose to run 
alone. How easily she caught the 
prejudices of those about her! Not all 
her intimate knowledge of Burke can 
prevent her being childishly, girlishly, 
unjust to him when he is prosecuting 
Hastings, the favorite of the Court. 
Windham was at last obliged to tell her 
frankly that there were things in the 
workl of which she was no judge, and 
indeed could form no idea. Yet she 
coukl be shrewd enough in her com- 
ments on men and things. What an 
excellent hint to great ladies is her 
praise of the manners of the old Duch- 
ess of Portland, “not merely free from 
pride, but free from affability, its most 
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mortifying deputy!” Then, again, how 
well she notes her reason why John- 
son was so rarely included in the in- 
vitations she and the Thrales received 
at Brighton. It never occurred to him 
apparently that other people were not 
as easy and serene as he was after his 
beloved conversational battles. He 
does not see that people* “who have 
been ‘downed’ by him never can much 
covet so triumphant a visitor.” But 
the truth is that, ‘in contests of wit, 
the victor is as ill off in future conse- 
quences as the vanquished in present 
ridicule” (ii. 113). Could it be better 
put? The book has plenty of such 
shrewd judgments scattered about it, 
touching off men and manners in 
phrases that go to the root of things; 
such phrases as that about Mr. Lort 
the antiquary, “one of the most learned 
men alive,” but so odd and blunt that 
he strikes the silent little critic as “‘al- 
together out of the common road, with- 
out having chosen a_ better path.” 
There, in a word or two, is the whole 


difference between eccentricity and 
individuality. 
But all these things are details. Af- 


ter her modesty, the two great impres- 
sions the Diary leaves on us are her 
loving and lovable disposition and her 
amazing memory. Of course diaries 
always talk about thé people who love 
and are loved by the diarist more than 
about the rest of the world. But, when 
all allowances have been made, it is 
clear that few people win affection 
everywhere as Fanny Burney won it. 
Everybody loved her. First her father. 
with more than the common love of fa- 
thers, then her sisters and friends, then 
the world, as she began to know it at 
Streatham where she evidently carried 
all hearts by storm, and then the Court 
and all its little separate world, from 
the King and Queen, who treated her 
with marked affection from the first. 
and the princesses, who adored her and 
loved to be with her, down through the 
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equerries and ladies, who all sought 
her company, to the very maids aud 
footmen, who were in tears at her 
resignation. And no wonder. Seldom. 
indeed, has so kind-hearted, gentle, 
considerate a being lived in a Court or 
anywhere else. Human _ experience 
does not ordinarily lead us to expect 
that the cleverest person in a company 
will be also the most modest and the 
most amiable. But that was exactly 
the case at Windsor Castle between 
1786 and 1791. 

Her unselfishness was, indeed, of the 
sort that never fails of its reward. No 
one ever thought less of her own rights 
or convenience. At Windsor she had 
no bell in her room to ring for her ser- 
vants, and she was liable herself to a 
sudden summons at any moment. Her 
predecessor, to meet this inconvenience, 
had made the footman allotted to her 
stand for hours outside her room, that 
she might send him for her maid the 
instant she needed her. Miss Burney, 
who had her own heart to tell her the 
misery of such aimless waiting, would 
not demand this service of the man, 
and was put to frequent confusion and 
discomfort in consequence. So when 
there was a royal ball, and she had to 
be ready to undress the Queen, she sat 
up all night herself, “not having the 
heart to make” her maid stay up to tell 
her when she would be wanted. No 
doubt all this has its foolish side. The 
maid would not have been much the 
worse, and she was there for the pur- 
pose of saving Miss Burney these fa- 
tigues, which ultimately made her too 
ill to remain at Court. But look at it 
from the maid’s point of view, and one 
is not surprised to hear that when the 
parting from her came, it was a “trag- 
edy of tragedies,” as “the poor girl 


did nothing but cry incessantly”; and 
one has no difficulty in guessing the 
sort of action that had won the heart 
of the footman who, when he was be- 
ing taken away to St. George’s Hospi- 
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tal, “expressed himself in ‘terms of 
such strong attachment that he quite 
melted me with sorrow and compas- 
sion,” refusing his wages and declar- 
ing that “neither father nor mother, 
nor any relation that I have, has ever 
been so kind to me as you have been.” 

It is the same all through. She is 
always thinking of other people. We 
can most of us do an unselfish thing 
now and then, if we are to have the 
credit of it; but it is only the saints 
of everyday life who can make a great 
sacrifice for the sake of others and 
take care to prevent their discovering 
So we do not stint 
love when we 


it is a sacrifice. 
our admiration or our 
find the Diary quite naturally record- 
ing, as if it were nothing at all, that 
on the fatal day of her entry on her 
court duties, when she was “forgoing 
all her most favorite schemes, and 
every dear expectation her fancy had 
ever indulged of happiness adapted to 
its taste,” she took care to leave her 
father undisturbed in the belief that 
all her emotion arose from nothing more 
serious than nervousness at the pros- 
pect of an audience with the Queen. 
And so at her father’s first visit to her - 
the next day:— 


At noon came my dear father, and 
spent an hour or two with me—so 
happy! so contented! so big with every 
pleasant expectation! I rejoice to recol- 
lect that I did nothing, said nothing, 
this morning to check his satisfaction; 
it was now, suddenly and at once, 
all my care to increase his delight. ... 
We parted cheerfully on both sides; yet 
I saw a little pang in his last embrace, 
and felt it in his dear hands; but I kept 
myself well up, and he left me, I really 
believe, without a wish ungratified 
(ii. 388). 


And without a notion, we may add, of 
the price paid for his gratified wishes. 
The generous giver never let him sus- 
pect there was a price in the matter at 


all. It is only the really unselfish peo- 
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ple who do these obscure works of love 
which no shining glories of admiration 
follow; and we feel that Fanny Burney 
was so full of this best Christianity of 
everyday life that we may take her 
quite literally when she says things 
that we should hold to be mere phrases 
in almost any other mouth. For in- 
stance, it was her own fault perhaps, 
the fault of her weakness and timidity, 
that old Mrs. Schwellenberg was able 
to be a kind of torturing jailer of that 
prison of the back-stairs in which they 
lived. But, wherever the fault lay, 
there was the fact. And the worst 
revenge Miss Burney took was to call 
her “Cerbera” in her Journal. When 
she saw her in pain she was not only 
“really very sorry for her’; her charity 
goes farther; and, as we were saying, 
on her lips the words are more than 
an empty flourish:— 


I thought as I looked at her that, if the 
ill-humors I so often experience could 
relieve her, I would consent to bear 
them unrepining in preference to see- 
ing or knowing her so ill. 


Plainly. Fanny Burney was an angel 
‘to live with, as her French friends, who 
her “‘l’ange,” evidently discov- 
ered: and an angel endowed with 
brains is perhaps the one perfect com- 
panion we are all seeking in a world in 
which perfect companionship is rare. 
From that point of view it is curious 
that she was not apparently troubled 
with any suitors for her hand till the 
rather late arrival of that most fortu- 
nate of penniless exiles. Monsieur 
d’Arblay. The explanation lies prob- 
ably in the indefinable old-maidishness 
which seems to have encroached too 
early—indeed before we know her—on 
the maidenly modesty which might 
have been her charm. There are some 
pleasant weeks in the Diary during 
which all the indications seem to be 
pointing to romantic developments be- 
the diarist and “Mr. Fairly.” 


ealled 


tween 


She must certainly have been a little 
in love with him, and he, one would 
say from her account of his doings, at 
least as much in love with her. And 
one fancies they would have done ex- 
tremely well together. But rumor al- 
ways allotted the gentleman to one 
“Miss Fuzilier” (Miss Gunning); and, 
though he treated the story with a -con- 
temptuous disavowal in the presence of 
Miss Burney, it was the rumor, and 
not the disavowal, which had the last 


. word, much to the surprise, and evi- 


dently not much to the satisfaction, of 
the diarist,, who had spent so many 
pleasant hours in his company. No 
one will read the Journal without 
thinking Colonel Digby (“Mr. Fairly”) 
lost an opportunity. It is not merely 
that Fanny Burney was by far the 
most marriageable of all the women 
who have ever written books, with the 
doubtful exception of Madame de Sé- 
vigné; sbe assuredly need not fear 
many rivals in the more popular ranks 
of those who have not. 

However, fate and “Miss Fuzilier” set 
things moving in another direction; and 
Miss Burney survived to become Ma- 
dame d’Arblay. Colonel Digby makes 
few appearances in the rest of the 
Diary; and, though there is no actual 
self-betrayal in the diarist’s allusions to 
him, they mostly strike a more or less 
critical note. In particular, Miss Bur- 
ney was scandalized by the manner of 
his marriage. He had always seemed 
to her “so religious, so strict in all cere- 
monies, even, of religion,” that she was 
naturally amazed to find he was mar- 
ried in a drawing-room, with ladies 
seated on sofas round the room, and 
their “‘work-boxes and netting cases” 
about them, and nothing to suggest a 
religious service except two candles 
and a prayer-book on a table for which 
the best that the officiating clergyman 
can say is that he hopes it was not a 
eard-table! On all of which the diarist 
comments that it is an amazing way 
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of conducting “a business of such por- 
tentous seriousness,” and notes with 
evident satisfaction that the clergyman 
“attributed the plan to the lady,” who 
‘was “all smile and complacency” and 
“perfectly serene.” We are not sur- 
prised to find that a “violent headache” 
is one of the very next entries in the 
Diary. 

But it would be absurd to treat the 
book as if its writer were the only 
thing of interest in it. She is the 
backbone which holds it all together, 
but it has many other features, some 
of which are of more striking interest 
than she is. This is where her marvel- 
lous memory comes in. Who, except 
Boswell, has ever recorded long con- 
versations with such wealth of detail 
and convincing fidelity as she does? 
Even in Boswell, only the Wilkes din- 
ner and a few similar episodes can 
pretend to rival the copious and pic- 
turesque abundance of such scenes as 
her first meeting with George III at 
Mrs. Delaney’s, the great interview 
with him at Kew during his first at- 
tack of madness, or half a dozen of the 
days at Streatham in the first two vol- 
umes. There is no more immortal 
page in Boswell than that in which 
Johnson describes his household, and in 
particular, Poll Carmichael, the “stupid 
slut,” of wbom he had some hopes at 
first; but “when I talked to ner tightly 
and clesely I could make nothing of 
her; she was wiggle-waggle, and I 
could never persuade her to be cate- 
gorical.” No more vivid pictures of 
human beings talking to each other ex- 
ist in the English language. Besides, 
Boswell had one great advantage over 
Miss Burney. It was impossible for a 
young woman staying at Streatham, it 
was much more impossible for the 


“Dresser to Her Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte,” to imitate the wise impudence 
which gave Boswell courage to take 
notes on the spot while a conversation 
was proceeding. 


She had to rely on 
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her memory alone. There is very little 
doubt we can rely on it too. No doubt 
it is the business of the novelist to in- 
vent probable conversations; and Miss 
Burney could do it as well as most 
people. But no one who reads these 
will think them invented. Obviously, 
from all the circumstances of the 
Diary, she was only relating what she 
saw and heard; she had too much use, 
as she said, for her inventive powers in 
other quarters to waste them on her 
Diary. 

The strangest thing about it, and the 
strongest proof of what her memory 
was, is that she never, we believe, com- 
plains of difficulty in recollecting what 
was said; what she complains of again 
and again is lack of time to pour out 
upon the paper her wmultitudinous 
recollections. Of course she must 
have “composed” the conversations a 
little. Her truth is truth of art, not of 
science, and is as much the more inter- 
esting for that as a landscape is more 
interesting than a plan out of a sur- 
veyor’s office; it contains, as that does, 
a better sort of truth than any literal 
reporting can ever accomplish. But 
truth of art, however it may trans- 
form or reject fact, is still built firm 
on fact, and can have no other founda- 
tion; and there is no reason to doubt 
that this is the case with Madame 
d’Arblay. Her conversations are real 
conversations. Long before most of 
them were written, her father had 
noted the gifts that made them possi- 


ble: “You carry bird-lime in your 
brains: everything that lights there 
sticks.” And the result is this amaz- 


ing book of living, breathing human 
beings, caught, all unknown to them, 
in the midst of their talk, and talking 
for evermore in these pages with the 
quick freshness of the moment, so dif- 
ferent from the faded colors which are 
all that history can give to the conver- 
sations to which it looks back across 
the centuries. 

















These conversations are the best thing 
in the book, and the best known. But 
it is full also of curious things that are 
not conversations. One of the most 
curious is the fact that, when Madame 
d’Arblay came back to England in 
1812, she had never heard of Trafalgar, 
and did not know Nelson was dead; or 
rather, that is not in the book, but in 
one of Mr. Dobson’s notes, resting ulti- 
mately on her brother’s authority. It 
is perhaps the most convincing proof 
ever given of the tightness of the grasp 
in which Napoleon held the French 
people, mind and body; and it makes 
all the more wonderful the entire in- 
difference and contempt with which, as 
the Diary shows, Paris at first treated 
the news of the landing from Elba. 
These are grave matters, fit for the 
historian’s eye; but they are not per- 
haps more startling than some other 
odd facts which are casually men- 
tioned in the Diary, such as that the 
baby Lord Hartington, aged fourteen 
months, had a house and a carriage to 
himself at Bath, quite separate from 
his sisters who were not to succeed 
to dukedoms; or, another nursery de- 
tail, that a certain Lady Warren fed 
her boy of ten weeks old on hare and 
veal; or, what will astonish visitors to 
Germany more than all the rest, that 
old Mrs. Schwellenberg, Miss Burney’s 
German jailer, had a positive mania for 
open windows, and nearly killed poor 
Fanny and other unhappy court per- 
sonages who had to travel in her coach, 
by insisting on both windows being 
open in all weathers. To travel 
farther in the incredible would be im- 
possible; and even the picture of 
George IV bandying Homeric quota- 
tions in the original Greek with Cliarles 
Burney, or that of George III followed 
into the sea at Weymouth by a ma- 
chine full of loyal fiddlers saluting the 
royal bather with “God Save the 
King,” or that of Mrs. Thrale and 
Fanny Burney bathing by moonlight at 
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six o’clock in the morning on Noven- 
ber 20, 1782, pale before the spectacle 
of an elderly German duenna for ever 
clamoring for fresh air. 

Such things, however, are only the 
waifs and strays of eccentricity scat- 


tered up and down the book. for the 
rest, there is a good deal of interest in 
the incidental pictures she gives of her 
time. That easy, cheerful, intelligent, 
unimaginative century is once more set 
out before us, and makes the old, at- 
tractive, unsatisfying picture. There it 
is, with its world in which every one 
had a place or a pension, and there 
were no maladies of the soul—if, in- 
deed, there was a soul to have them; 
with its outside splendor of pomp and 
palaces, and its hidden discomfort of 
dirty and ill-arranged rooms; with its 
wise tolerance, its real respect for the 
things of the mind, and its sound con- 
tempt for barbarians; with its abundant 
and admirable wisdom of this world, . 
and its easy ignorance of the need of 
any other—there it is, as we have seen 
it before, the age in which we know 
England best of all, neither too far 
off nor too near. Its admirable good 
sense and good temper were never — 
seen to better advantage than in Miss 
Burney’s Mr. Cambridge rejoicing in 
his “very peculiar happiness” that all 
the “amiable women” whom he took 
to also took to him, and that the “im- 
pertinent and foolish” ones whom he 
disliked “cannot bear” him in return; 
declaring that of these two things he 
does not know “which is the greatest 
happiness”; and winding up “a thou- 
sand excellent anecdotes of himself and 
his associates” by the cheerful confes- 
sion that “to and at this moment there 
is no sight so pleasing to me as seeing 
Mrs. Cambridge enter a room; and 
that, too, after having been married to 
her for forty years.” He is a pleasant 
picture in Boswell, this Mr. Cambridge; 
but this more than Gibbonian self-sat- 
isfaction (for poor Gibbon never tasted 
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the pleasure of seeing his wife enter a 
room) surpasses all that Boswell tells 
us. 

Mr. Cambridge is also a good speci- 
men of the cultivated men of leisure 
who flourish so exceedingly and form 
so agreeable a feature in all pictures 
of the eighteenth century; what a num- 
ber of them there seem to have been, 
like him, “always well-bred and al- 
most always entertaining,” and, like 
him, with “talents and inclination” for 
“serious disquisitions and philosophy” 
as well as for “anecdotes” and “fun.” 
to be half-ashamed of our- 
if we care about any- 
thing more serious than the “test 
match” or “the winner.” In those days 
intelligence kept the barbarians in their 
proper place; and Miss Burney, like 
Chesterfield and like Gibbon, never 
speaks of the sportsmen of her day ex- 
cept with a touch of assured and ex- 
pected contempt. She tells’ us that 
Mr. Crutchley, who loved hunting, said 
he never knew three men in the world 
who pursued it with equal pleasure 
that were not idiots; and elsewhere she 
schoolboy or a professed 
fox-hunter” together as savages of 
equal grossness. We need not wish to 
go so far as that; but we may well 
wish to recover a little of the eight- 
eenth century respect for intellect and 
learning that gave Johnson such a re- 
ception as he had everywhere in Scot- 
land, and that in this book shows us a 
member of the Irish Parliament, a man 
of fortune and a scholar, breaking out 
about him: “Oh, I love him, I honor 
him, I reverence him! I would black 
his shoes for him!”—or a young man of 
fashion like Windham going down to 
Lichfield in his carriage for no other 
reason than to save Johnson the dis- 
comfort of returning to London in the 
A Whig who could do 


We have 
selves to-day 


couples “a 


publie coach. 


that for a Tory scholar has a right to 
be believed when he utters the fine re- 
gret, “I lament every moment as lost 
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that I might have spent in his society 
and yet gave to any other.” 

The century that produced men who 
so honored wisdom and goodness is not 
one to be lightly despised. An age of 
seriousness it can perhaps hardly be 
called; but it may be as well entitled 
to that name as others are to be called 
ages of faith. Neither the serious nor 
the faithful are a very large proportion 
of the whole in either case. But the 
characteristic of the eighteenth century 
is that, where there is belief in good- 
ness, there is nearly always also belief 
in intelligence and learning; and the 
two beliefs, so often divorced before 
and since, make seriousness. Religion 
plays no large part in Madame d’Ar- 
blay’s Diary, for the reason that she 
deliberately resolved when she began 
it to say nothing in it of her “religious 
sentiments, opinions, hopes, fears, be- 
liefs, or aspirations.” But that was 
not because she had none. Indeed she 
kept another devotional diary, which 
has not been printed, and is apparently 
destroyed. ‘The result is that it is only 
the externals of religion that we get 
in the published Diary; the “rational 
and judicious” sermons, delivered 
“with a clearness, grace, and propriety 
that softened and bettered us all,” 
which she heard at Bath and else- 
where; her reception of the Holy Com- 
munion, and happiness in remaining in 
church after the service was over, and 
then going back to her room to read 
“some of my Queen’s gift, ‘Ogden’s 
Sermons’”; her seeking and finding 
“composure” in the study of Beattie’s 
“Evidence of the Christian Religion.” 
Any eighteenth century library will 
show how much they read sermons in 
those days. How many people now- 
adays take sermons with them on a 
holiday, as Boswell did when he and 
Johnson went to Scotland? How many 
find them in inn-parlors, as they did? 
and how many read them if they do? 

Madame d’Arblay’s picture must not, 

















however, be taken to be of an invari- 
ably edifying character. We should 
now be scandalized, for instance, by 
such a discussion during service at 
church as took place in the Thrale pew 
at Streatham one Sunday in 1781, when 
Miss Burney enlivened a sermon on hu- 
mility by declaring that one of the oc- 
cupants of the pew was the proudest 
man in the church. But the general 
impression is one of goodness and good 
sense, and of a spirit of wise and tol- 
erant charity in these matters, which 
has disappeared since in a succession 
of controversial storms. In those days, 
as Mrs. Gaskell tells us in her “Life 
of Charlotte Bronté,” a saintly rector 
could build a chapel for the Wesleyans 
in his parish. One sees the same spirit 
in the curious fact that, of all the ob- 
jections made by Dr. Burney to Mon- 
sieur d’Arblay as a son-in-law, there is 
not a word of his being a Roman Cath- 
olic. And the exile, who lived and died 
in that faith, could not only conform 
to English customs in such matters as 
Sunday observance, but could allow his 
son to be brought up a Protestant, and 
finally to be ordained in the English 
Church; while his wife, Anglican enough 
to sigh for the English service abroad, 
was yet liberal enough to welcome the 
priest to her husband’s dying bed, to 
which, but for her, it seems he would 
hardly have got access. Is it always 
because we care more about our own 
faith, that we are so much more ex- 
clusive with regard to that of others? 
All these glimpses, grave and gay, 
into what English men and women 
were thinking and doing » hundred and 
twenty years ago make very pleasant 
reading to eyes fatigued with the news- 
paper reiteration of the obvious actuali- 
ties of the present. To learn to read 
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books is to learn to enjoy escapes into 


the unseen; and the power to live 
with the past is the first step to- 
wards being able to live with the 
imagination. No doubt living in 
Streatham Place is still a long way 
from living with the “Faery Queen,” 
but it is also a long way from living 
with the halfpenny papers. Every one 
who can do it has taken the first step. 
Nor need any one who has taken this 
step be alarmed at the size or number 
of these volumes. There are dull pages 
in them—for instance, after Johnson 
dies, and before Miss Burney goes to 
Windsor—but they do not amount to 
an appreciable fraction of the whole. 
The cook who serves up our feast is a 
mistress of her art; and the company is 
royal; royal in the eyes of the “Court 
Circular,” for we have kings and 
queens, princes and princesses, of the 
ancient lines of England and France; 
royal in act and genius, for we have 
more than one curious glimpse of Na- 
poleon; royal in speech and character, 
for we have a thousand glimpses of ~ 
Samuel Johnson. And, for all the in- 
terest of Windsor, and even of Water- 
loo, that last guest is the one we could 
least spare from the banquet. The 
diarist in her old age thought of the 
Streatham breakfast-room as the place 
where she had had as many conversa- 
tions witli Johnson as there are days in 
the year. She remembered nothing bet- 
ter; nor do we. Here, as everywhere, 
Johnson is king of his company; and 
if everything else in this book were 
forgotten, the Johnson chapters must 
still be read for ever as, after Bos- 
well’s immortal pages, the most vivid 
of all records of human speech, and 
the picture of the greatest of all human 
talkers. 

J. C. Bailey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PETER BURNS HIS BOATS. 


Mr. Ephraim Woods, bailiff and stew- 
ard at Crayford Croft, had only just 
taken possession of the meagre little 
room looking on to the stable-yard 
which he called his office, when he was 
surprised by a visitor. 

“'Tis you, is it, Mr. 
Pleased to see you, I’m sure. 
early, sir.” 

“I thought I’d make sure of catching 
you before you went out,” said Peter. 

“To be sure, to be sure. You did 
well, too. Once I leaves this ’ere room 
I’m all over the place I mid say; no 
knowin’ where to have me.” 

Here the bailiff chuckled till his stout 
person shook; but presently composed 
himself. 

“You’ve called about that 
reckon,” he said. “Well, we have been 
u bit neglectful I must say, for these 
is busy times, Mr. Peter-——” 

“It isn’t about the drain,” interrupted 
Peter; though I daresay my brother 
would be glad if you saw to it.” 

He paused. The bailiff, who was a 
shrewd man, noted the tone in which 
he alluded to his brother, and called to 
mind a certain item of gossip which 
had been carried to him overnight. 

“It’s all the same,” he exclaimed with 
increased heartiness, thus tiding over, 
as he imagined, a possibly awkward 
situation. “One or tother between 
brothers.” 

Peter’s face did not relax; on the con- 
it became even more serious, not 


Hounsell? 
You're 


drain, I 


trary, 


to say stern. 

“IT have come to you this morning 
about business of my own,” he said. 
“I have been told—I mean, I 


under- 


stand—that Miss Manvers is looking 
for an underkeeper.” 

“°*Tis true, Mr. Peter; quite true, sir. 
That there Jim Bridle, he be an idle, 
drinky chap, an’ not over an’ above 
honest either. He’ve a-got marchin’ 
orders, sir. Was there anybody as you 
was a-thinkin’ o’ recommendin’, Mr. 
Peter?” 

“Yes,” said Peter, with an odd laugh, 
“I ean recommend a young man who 
won’t drink and who won't steal, andl 
who can be trusted to do his duty. I 
want the situation myself, Mr. Woods.” 

“You, sir!” cried the bailiff. “Oh, 
come, ye didn’t ought to make fun o” 
me like that. Sich jokes, Mr. Peter!’ 

“I never was more serious in wy 
life,” returned Peter. “I am going to 
earn my own bread now, and I think 
the place would suit me. I understand 
the duties all right, I think; anyhow, 
I can learn.’ 

Mr. Woods’ expression changed from 
joviality to real concern. 

“There, sir,” he said earnestly, 
“don’t ye go for to think of doin’ any- 
thing so senseless. I heard as you and 
Mester Godfrey had some words yester- 
day in the field, but, Lard bless you, 
words don’t count for much, more par- 
tic’lar between brothers. Forgive and 
forget, Mr. Peter. There’s the wold 
lady to think on, an’——” 

“My mind is quite made up,” inter- 
rupted Peter. “If you won’t employ 
me, somebody else will. I’m never 
going home again; I’d rather break 
stones on the road. Come, will you 
give me the first chance of the place?’ 

“No, I won’t, then,” broke out the 
bailiff, almost violently. “I’ll not be 
the one to help ye to disgrace yourself, 
Mr. Peter. I owe that much to your 




















father. I had the greatest respect for 
your father and all your family, and 
I'll not lift a tinger to bring it down 
in the worki. What are ye thinkin’ 
on, man?’ he added, with increased 
irritation. “You take wage—youw hire 
yourself out like any common laborin’ 
man—you—a Hounsell as is as good and 
better nor any gentleman in the 
country.” 

“Oh, I know all that, Mr. Woods,” 
cried Peter. “I know what I’m about. 
My mind is made up, I tell you. If 
you won't help me, I'll help myself.” 

He was out of the room before Mr. 
Woods could remonstrate, and had, in- 


deed, crossed the yard while that 
worthy man was still clacking his 
tongue. 


The servant who answered Peter’s 
bold ring at the front door of the great 
house informed him that his mistress 
was in the garden, and on Peter’s an- 
nouncement that he wished to see her 
on business, went away to make 
inquiries. 

Presently he reappeared. 

“Miss Manvers will see you, sir; 
though she really is engaged. Will 
you please to step this way?’ 

Following the old man through the 
large dilapidated hall and along a cool 
dark passage, Peter soon found himself 
in an antiquated garden. The very 
first glance assured him that Nathalie’s 
small figure was standing in close prox- 
imity to that of her patroness, and for 
a moment or two he saw nothing else. 
But presently he became aware that 
the personality of Miss Manvers was 
not only curious in itself, but very 
curiously situated. 

The old lady was, in fact, seated 
on the inner edge of a moss-grown 
stone basin, in the midst of which a 
small fountain was fitfully playing. 
Her skirts were tucked up well above 
her ankles, and her bare feet were 
in the greenish 
A large Turkish towel was hud- 
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died round her shoulders in order, no 
doubt, to protect her dress from the 
ministrations of Nathalie, who, as Pe- 
ter approached, sprinkled her cousin's 
uncovered head with a small watering- 
pot. 

“There, that'll do for the present, my 
dear!” exclaimed Miss Manvers, shak- 
ing her head as a dog might have done, 


and scattering the drops from her 
closely cropped gray locks. “Here's the 
young man, I see. You'll excuse me, 


I’m sure,” speaking to Peter. “I’m do- 
ing the Kneipp cure, and I didn’t like 
to keep you waiting till I'd finished the 
morning treatment.” 

Peter was too much taken aback to 
offer any remark, and the old lady 
smiled at him encouragingly. 

“Business is business, of course,”’ she 
resumed, “but a cure is a cure. No 
use undertaking it if you don't do it 
thoroughly. The book recommends 
one to sit with one’s feet in running 
water—well, there aren’t any brooks 
in the Croft, and I’m not going outside 
the gates to look for ‘em—I sha’n't 
break my rule of life for any Abbé 
Kneipp, I can tell him; so I hit upon 
this plan. The water runs all right, 
even if it does only run round and 
round; and as this is rather a sunny 
place, I have my head watered from 
time to time. That’s my own idea. 
My common sense told me that it 
couldn’t be a good thing to sit in the 
sun with one’s feet in cold water un- 
less one kept one’s head cool. You 
might give me another little dash, my 
dear; don’t let it go down my back if 
you can help it.” 

Peter scarcely heeded Miss Manvers’s 
explanations; his eyes were fixed on 
Nathalie’s face, but he could not read 
it. She had at first seemed startled at 
his advent; but now, as she turned to 
obey Miss Manvers’s behest, she smiled 
as if in enjoyment of the situation. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the old lady, “I be- 
lieve some of it did go down my neck. 
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That will do, my dear. Well, now, 
about this business, Mr. Hounsell—Mr. 
Peter Hounsell is your name, I believe? 
—so my servant told me.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “that is my name.” 

“I know all about your people,” re- 
sumed Miss Manvers. “I sold your 
father a mare once, Sulima V.—I remem- 
ber her well—a beautiful creature!” 

“We have some of her stock yet,” re- 
turned Peter eagerly. “We have al- 
ways done well with it. My father 
was very proud of Sulima.” 

“And well he might be; ’tisn’t every 
beast, who can trace a 

for nearly two thousand 
Sulima could do that. Arab, 


one, man or 
pedigree 
years. 
pure Arab!” 

Here Miss Manvers, who had been 
paddling in an excited way, extricated 
one lean foot from the water, surveyed 
it critically, and dropped it into the 
basin again. 

“Well, Mr. Hounsell, do you want to 
buy another horse? If so, I’m sorry I 
ean’t oblige you. I have no young 
stock at present—in fact, I have given 
up breeding; but the old ones are to 
be kept till I die, and after I am buried 
they are all to be shot. Much the best 
thing to do. you know—much the most 
mightn’t be well 
treated, or the strains might be al- 
lowed to get mixed. I should turn in 
my grave if that happened.” 

“T haven't come about a_ horse,” 
stammered Peter, as she paused for 
breath. “T heard you were looking 
for an underkeeper, Miss Manvers.” 

As he spoke he glanced at Nathalie, 
and saw that she turned pale; but she 
made no effort either by word or sign 
to arrest him. 

“Well?” said Miss Manvers. 
am. Well?’ 

“Well,” said Peter, “I should be 
grateful if you would give me a trial.” 

“You!” exclaimed the old lady. “You 
—yourself! What foolery is this? You 
are a richer man than I[ at this moment 


merciful. They 
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—I am not a man, but it comes to the 
same thing. I read your father’s will 
in the Chronicle.” 

“If you did,” returned Peter, “you 
saw no mention of my name. Every- 
thing was left first to my mother and 
then to my brother. Not even a penny- 
piece comes to me!” 

“Cut you off, did he?’ cried Miss 
Manvers with interest. “What had 
you been doing?’ 

“Nothing,” replied the young man. 
“It has always been the custom in our 
family for the property to go in a lump 
from father to son; it was never broken 
up by outlying legacies. I suppose 
there didn’t often happen to be two 
brothers in the family; anyhow my 
father was a thorough-going man, and 
followed the rule to the letter.” 

“IT rather like that,” remarked Miss 
Manvers, spreading out her toes and 
surveying them with her head on one 
side. “Well, and now you have quar- 
relled with your brother, I suppose?’ 

“Yes,” agreed Peter unwillingly; 
“that is to say, not exactly quarrelled 
——” he broke off in confusion. 

“You needn’t bother about excuses,” 
observed Miss Manvers. “I quite un- 
derstand family differences, I assure 
you. I quarrelled with my own rela- 
tions—every one—except this girl. I 
haven't quarrelled with her yet but I 
dare say I shall.” 

“You didn’t quarrel with my father,” 
said Nathalie, speaking for the first 
time. 

“Didn’t I though?’ retorted her 
cousin, and a great splashing from the 
fountain seemed to add emphasis to the 
words. “My worst quarrel was with 
him. I'd have married him if it hadn’t 
been for that. I always like Geoffrey. 
But I got into my head that he wanted 
my money, and I told him so one day 


” 
—_— 


She paused, again bending forward 
apparently to ascertain the working of 
the Abbé. Kneipp’s cure. 




















“Well,” she resumed with a curious 
little smile, “it appeared that I was 
wrong; he wanted me for myself. He 
went off in a huff any way.” 

A flash of understanding came to Pe- 
ter. This bygone love story accounted 
for the readiness with which the eccen- 
tric old lady had opened her doors to 
the destitute cousin whom she had 
never seen. 

“Well,” she resumed, with startling 
suddenness, fixing her keen blue eyes 
on Peter, “well, you have fallen out 
with your family and you are deter- 
mined to leave home—I quite realize 
that. But why do you want to be a 
keeper?” 

Peter, who had not been prepared for 
this direct question, grew very red, and 
paused for a moment in perplexity, 
Miss Manvers meanwhile relaxing no 
whit of her scrutiny. 

“I think I should like to be a keeper,” 
he said abruptly, at last. 

“No accounting for tastes,” returned 
the inquisitor. “‘When I was a child I 
thought I should like to be an engine- 
driver. Later on I should dearly have 
loved to be a stud-groom. I can un- 
derstand such fancies. But, why my 
keeper?” 

“The situation happens to be va- 
cant,” returned Peter, at the end of his 
patience. “Will you kindly give me a 
direct answer, Miss Manvers? May I 
hope for the place or not? If you en- 
gage me, I will undertake to serve you 
faithfully.” 

“You are quite sure you are not play- 
acting?” inquired Miss Manvers, again 
tilting her head in that sidelong fashion 
which he found so disconcerting. “I 
don’t want a make-believe keeper, you 
know. I want a real one.” 

“IT am most thoroughly in earnest,” 
returned the young man. 
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“I sha’n’t give you more wages than 


I gave Jim Bridle,” resumed she. 
“You'll have to lodge with the head 
keeper and to obey his orders.” 

“I am quite willing,” said Peter, in 
a dull tone. 

“And I shan’t remember that you are 
your father’s son. I shall only remem- 
ber that you are my underkeeper.” 

“Quite right,” he murmured, with his 
eyes on the ground. 


“T shall call you ‘Hounsell,” * summed 
up Miss Manvers. 
“Of course. Do you think I expect 


any one to ‘Mr.’ me?” said Peter, with 
a short laugh. 

“Well, then,” resumed Miss Manvers, 
after 4 pause: “I am willing to give 
you a trial, Hounsell. I like anything 
that’s queer—I’m queer myself. You 
are very queer. How soon do you 
want to come?’ 

“At once.” 

“All right,” she cried, with a little 
crow of laughter. “Nothing like strik- 
ing while the iron’s hot. Jim Bridle 
shall pack to-night, and you can begin 
your work to-morrow. By-the-by. you 
had better see Meadway about your 
lodging some time to-day.” 

“Very well,” agreed Peter—‘“ma’am.” 

The word was jerked out as an after- 
thought. 


“That will do, then,” returned his 
new mistress. “You can go now, 
Hounsell. My feet are beginning to 


feel rather numb; it’s about time I 
eame away from here. You know, 
Hounsell, I think you are a fool!” 

Peter privately thought so too for a 
moment; but as he turned to go he 
glanced once more at Nathalie, and 
again her eyes met his; he saw that 
she was moved. Then his misgivings 
were thrown to the winds. A fool, 
indeed! 
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A SAINT IN FICTION. 


There has recently been published in 
Italy a novel which, both by the na- 
ture and the bitterness of the contro- 
versy it has excited, can only be com- 
pared to the appearance in England of 
John Inglesant a quarter of a century 
ago, or yet, more precisely, to that of 
Robert Elsmere some few years later. 
With us the religious novel has long 
been a familiar mode of national ex- 
pression: in Italy until to-day it has 
been a thing undreamed-of. The love 
motive has been all-predominant in fic- 
tion as in life, and problems of sex the 
only theme deemed worthy of the nov- 
elist’s pen. It has been reserved to 
Antonio Fogazzaro, poet, dreamer, and 
idealist, to widen the basis of Italian 
fiction, and to fascinate his country- 
men by the presentment in the guise of 
romance of some of those religious 
questions which are stirring the best 
minds in Italy to-day. Judged from 
this standpoint, Ji Santo is an epoch- 
making book, and its publication may 
well rank as the culminating point in 
the career of one whose whole life has 
been a protest against a materialistic 
creed, whether in literature or religion. 

It is perhaps rash to assert that no 
novel in Italy since J Promessi Sposi 
has had so startling and sudden a suc- 
cess. Certainly I can call none to 
mind. In the Italian Press, whether 
in newspapers or in monthly periodi- 
cals, IL Santo has excited a veritable 
storm of eulogy mingled with not a 
little denunciation. On the one hand 
the book has been threatened with the 
Index, on the other it has been be- 
lauded as the herald of a religious re- 
vival throughout the land. Its high 
literary qualities have been almost 
overlooked, the delicacy and skill of 


* “Casa Editrice Baldini, Castoldi,” Milan. 
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its psychology have scarcely arrested 
attention in the eagerness of the one 
school to scent heresy and the determi- 
nation of the other to pay homage to 
what has been almost described as a 
new Gospel. There has been a regret- 
table tendency in various quarters to 
descend to the vulgar arena of popular 
religious polemics, and to treat the 
book as though it were a bolt from 
the blue hurled at ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Yet, judging of Fogazzaro’s writ- 
ing as a whole, it will be seen that JI 
Santo is rather a development than a 
new departure. Religious idealism lies 
at the root of Fogazzaro’s character 
and permeates all his views on life. 
He is frankly, consistently Christian, 
and in each of his novels in turn he has 
depicted the ultimate triumph of the 
ideal aspirations of the soul over man’s 
baser instincts. The Piccolo Mondo 
Antico, until. now the most celebrated 
of his works, and the first of the trilogy 
of which Jl Santo is the third and last 
volume, tells of that noble outburst of 
patriotism which enabled the people of 
Lombardy to throw off the hated Aus- 
trian rule, and in a more special sense 
of the triumph of the believing hus- 
band over the unbelieving wife. Dan- 
iele Cortis, equally with the Piccolo 
Mondo Moderno, is a plea for the sanc- 
tity of the marriage tie, and, moreover, 
clearly reveals the author’s own re- 
ligious and political affinities with the 
Liberal-Catholic school of thought. 
The somewhat priggish Cortis is a ris- 
ing member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, who refrains from sacrificing his 
political career to an unlawful passion, 
and the book is the nearest approach I 
know in the Italian language te a po- 
litical novel of contemporary life. In 
Il Santo, the outcome of several years’ 
labor. Fogazzaro has presented his ma- 




















ture convictions concerning those fun- 
damental! principles of religion, moral- 
ity, and national well-being which it 
has been the aim of his life’s work to 
uphold. The novel is frankly a book 
of the moment, and the sensation it 
has produced is due in no small meas- 
ure to the fact that it gives expression 
to ideas hitherto lying dormant in the 
consciousness of the nation for lack of 
a popular exponent. 

The author takes his stand as a de- 
vout and loyal son of the Church for 
whom the Catholic faith offers the only 
sphere in which man can develop his 
highest spiritual aspirations. His faith 
does not, however, blind him to the 
evils from which the Church in Italy 
is suffering. A patriot no less than a 
Catholic, Fogazzaro is a firm upholder 
of Italian unity, and he deplores pro- 
foundly the estrangement between 
Church and State which, whether inev- 
itable or not, has admittedly worked 
much harm to the cause of religion 
throughout the peninsula. The demand 
either for the restoration in some meas- 
ure of the Temporal Power, or for war 
a outrance with the Quirinal, which is 
still persisted in by a section of the 
Vatican entourage, he regards as a seri- 
ous stumbling block in the path of 
many who would seek reconciliation 
with the Church. In the religion of 
the people he maintains there has been 
far too much external observance and 
too little interior piety, too great a 
multiplication of petty devotions to 
more or less mythical saints, and too 
little effort towards the cultivation of 
the true spirit of prayer, of the mysti- 
cal union of the soul with God. Too 
little has been done by the Church to 
train men to think and act for them- 
selves, too much in a mischievous effort 
to keep them in a condition of spiritual 
and intellectual dependence. Himself 
a poet, and inspired with a lofty sense 
of the beauty of the spiritual life, Fo- 
gazzaro is perhaps unduly indignant. at 
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the commercial spirit that appears to 
him to pervade certain quarters, at the 
indolence and avarice of certain prel- 
ates, at the lack of moral courage in 
others to oppose in public what they 
secretly deplore, at the obstinate cling- 
ing to customs and procedure that have 
lost all real significance and only clog 
the wheels of Church government. The 
intriguing, the petty jealousies, the 
personal ambitions which unhappily 
surround every court, whether based 
on a tempore! or a spiritual power, con- 
stantly excite his ire, and while his 
references .to the Sovereign Pontiff 
himself are inspired by affection and 
admiration, he says many hard things 
of the Papal court, which naturally 
enough have not tended to recommend 
the book to those in authority. Neither, 
perhaps, has he mended matters by 
various utterances scattered through- 
out the volume to the effect that a pro- 
fession of external orthodoxy may be 
a very misleading test of Christian 
merit; that “a man may deny God with- 
out being really an atheist, and with- 
out meriting eternal punishment,” or 
again, that “those who love their 
brothers and believe themselves indif- 
ferent to God are nearer to the King- 
dom than many who believe they love 
God and have no charity for their 
neighbors.” In a word, he has preached 
that toleration for the creed of others 
which men of Latin race find it so sin- 
gularly hard to practise, whatever form 
of belief or unbelief they may them- 
selves profess. 

In order to place these ideas in con- 
crete form before his countrymen, 
Fogazzaro, in the opening chapters of 
Il Santo, introduces a little group of 
would-be reformers, priests and lay- 
men assembled in the villa of Prof. 
Selva at Subiaco, where they discuss 
the possibility of co-operative action in 
order to bring influence to bear on the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Each per- 
sonality is differentiated with skilful 
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touches and not without a gentle irony: 
Don Clemente, the ardent, tender- 
hearted Benedictine, the fiery Don 
Paolo, intent on battle, Prof. Dane, 
whose reforming zeal is only tempered 
by anxiety as to his own health, the 
chilling, worldly-wise Abbé Marinier, 
and, guiding the others, their host, 
Giovanni Selva, mystic, scholar and 
Biblical critic, the writer of a book on 
the bases of Catholic theology in the 
future, whose broad views cause him 
to be regarded with deep-seated sus- 
picion by the ultra-orthodox. Selva is 
married to a converted Dutch Protes- 
tant, who lives with her husband in 
the closest religious and intellectual 
intimacy, and it is clear the author has 
intended his very charming picture of 
their domestic life to be a type of “the 
lilied blossom of Christian wedlock,” 
and Selva himself as his beaw ideal of 
a Christian scholar. It is agreed that 
the proposed movement is to be pri- 
marily an intelleetual one, and it is 
reserved for the cynical Abbé Marinier 
to put his finger on the weak spot in 
the proposals with the interrogation:— 

“It is individuals, Messiahs, through 
whom science and religion advance. 
Is there a Saint among you? Or can 
you lay your hand on one? Then seize 
him and send him on his way. Fiery 
eloquence, burning charity, two or 
three little miracles ...and your 
Messiah will do more than all the rest 
of you put together.” 

No one save Don Clemente suspected 
that the predestined Saint was at that 
moment waiting humbly in the garden 
below, having come as companion to 
the Benedictine from the neighboring 
monastery of Santa Scolastica, where, 
known only as Benedetto, he had 
lodged for three years in the guest- 
house, and had earned his coarse vege- 
tarian fare and rough accommodation 
by digging in the monastery garden. 
To Don Clemente alone was known the 


extent of his austerities, the depth of 
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his repentance, and the latent powers 
for good that had as yet found no ade- 
quate sphere of action. 

Readers of Fogazzaro’s earlier novels 
will recognize in Piero Maironi, the 
Saint, the son of the Don Franco 
Maironi who, in the Piccolo Mondo 
Antico, gives his life for the cause of 
freedom, while he himself is the hero 
of the Piccolo Mondo Moderno.. For 
those who have not read the preceding 
volumes it should be explained that his 
wife being in a lunatic asylum, 
Maironi, artist and dreamer, had fallen 
in love with a beautiful woman sepa- 
rated from her husband, Jeanne Des- 
salle, who professed agnostic opinions. 
Recalled to a sense of his faith and his 
honor by an interview with his wife, 
who sent for him on her death-bed, he 
was plunged in remorse, and disap- 
peared wholly from the knowledge of 
friends and relatives after depositing 
in the hands of a venerable priest, Don 
Giuseppe Flores, a sealed paper de- 
scribing a prophetic vision concerning 
his life that had largely contributed to 
his conversion. Three years are sup- 
posed to have passed between the close 
of the Piccolo Mondo Moderno and the 
opening of Il Santo, when Maironi is 
revealed under the name of Benedetto, 
purified of his sins by a life of prayer 
and emaciated by the severity of his 
mortifications, while Jeanne Dessalle, 
listless and miserable, is wandering 
reund Europe with Noemi D’Arxel, sis- 
ter to Maria Selva, hoping against hope 
for the reappearance of her former 
lover, In the Selvas’ garden the two 
come face to face for a dramatic mo- 
ment. The incident only hastens Mai- 
roni’s public career, for he is driven 
from Subiaco to hide himself in the 
little mountain village of Jenne, there 
to be acclaimed by the populace as a 
wonder-working Saint. The rest of the 
book tells of his apostolate among the 
poor and the unbelieving, of his trials 
and sufferings, of the sacrifices de- 
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manded of him, of the intrigues of 
which he is the victim, and, as a sec- 
ondary: theme, of the gradual conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith of Jeanne 
Dessalle and the transformation of her 
sensual passion into a purified affec- 


tion. The book closes with the death 
of the Saint, Jeanne kneeling beside 
him, and kissing the crucifix which 
with his last strength he holds towards 
her. 

Saintship in Catholic phraseology 
implies a far more definite thing than 
among non-Catholics, and the title 
Fogazzaro has chosen for the novel is 
in itself-a challenge. Has he, or has 
he not, drawn a portrait of a true Saint 
such as the Church might canonize 
after death? Such is the question 
raised by every Italian critic of the 
book, and while the Civiltad Cattolica 
and its school respond with an indig- 
nant “No,” the Liberal-Catholics, as 
represented by the Rassegna Nazionale, 
are emphatic in an affirmative sense. 
Among ‘ourselves the problem will sug- 
gest itself rather as of a literary than 
a theological interest, and we shall 
only care to know whether the author 
has created a convincing and sympa- 
thetic personality. Sanctity has been 
described as genius in religion, and 
Mr. Francis Thompson has recently 
suggested that Saints may be the only 
true men of genius. From this point 
of view one can appreciate the hard- 
ness of the task that Fogazzaro has 
set himself to accomplish in the de- 
lineation of Benedetto. To represent 
a man whose gaze is set unalterably 
on the world beyond, whose faith is 


translated into purest charity in his' 


intercourse with man, and whose daily 
life in its humblest details is in entire 
conformity with all that as a preacher 
he may uphold, and to effect this in 
so artistic a manner that our petulant 
nature does not recoil at the sight of 
such human perfection, would surely 
be the highest achievement at which a 
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novelist could aim. In a very great 
measure Fogazzaro has succeeded in 
his almost impossible task. He has 
portrayed in Benedetto a pathetic spir- 
itual figure instinct with moral beauty, 
and lifted far above average humanity 
by his utter detachment from material 
things. Very skilfully, and with the 
lightest of touches, the author has sug- 
gested rather than asserted the more 
supernatural elements, without which 
the Catholic Church raises no one to 
the hierarchy of the Saints. Bene- 
detto’s prophetic visions of his own fu- 
ture are only partially fulfilled; his 
miracles of healing, though believed in 
by the peasantry, are effected uncon- 
sciously, if at all, and his magnetic per- 
sonal influence is only a little beyond 
what all highly endowed natures may 
exercise. His transparent purity of 
heart, his love for the poor, his self- 
forgetfulness, do not differ in kind but 
only in degree from those of any really 
religious person. The delicate point of 
his relations with women has been hap- 
pily solved. Jeanne, his temptress of 
past years, he keeps sternly at a dis- 
tance—one interview indeed she forces 
upon him, but she never enters his 
presence again until he is in the agony 
of death. Towards the little school- 
mistress at Jenne, who lays flowers on 
his threshold, he is all gentleness, but 
for the fine ladies who intrude on him 
with impertinent curiosity his words 
are few. He realizes that Noemi 
d’Arxel loves him, and will become a 
Catholic for his sake, and for a few 
short weeks in ill-health he allows him- 
self to be tended by her and her sister 
at the Selvas’ villa at Subiaco, but 
when he finds that the things of this 
world come between him and his mis- 
sion, that his meditations are arid and 
his power of prayer weak, he hutries 
away to Rome to resume his life of 
toil and poverty, in which the body is 
subdued and the spirit strengthened. 
It is through his very sensitiveness to 
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suffering, his temptations, his moments 
of weakuess, his sense of his own love- 
liness and of all that he must surren- 
der, that he remains entirely human, 


and what the Italians themselves 
would. call simpatico. There is no 
touch of spiritual arrogance in his 


preaching, outspoken as it is; his ad- 
dresses are on broad evangelistic lines, 
simple and direct in language, inspired 
by charity to all men, urging the need 
of individual conversion and the futil- 
ity of outward observance without the 
It is surely on lines 
such as these .that reformers 
within the Church have worked, amid 
as 


interior spirit. 
many 


scorn and calumnies as unmerited 
that befell Benedetto. It 
been urged by various critics, 
Christian and agnostic, that we 
only shown the hero’s sanctity in its 
more every-day manifestations, that 
the mystical union of his soul to God, 
and the basis on which such union 
Such critics 


has 
both 
are 


those 


rests, remain unrevealed. 
seem to overlook the fact that Fogaz- 
zaro has writteh a novel, not a text- 
book of mystical theology. There are 
things beyond the talent of the most 
imaginative of novelists. Who could 
invent a St. Teresa or a St. John of the 
Cross? No one, probably, is more con- 
scious than the author of the limita- 
tion to his own powers in this respect, 
or of the retorts to which his psychol- 
ogy of saintship lays him open. What 
is safe to assert is that no contem- 
porary writer of fiction has pursued 
the theme to such inaccessible heights. 

Artistically, the most engaging chap- 
ters in the book are those that tell of 
Benedetto’s experiences in the little 
mountain village of Jenne, where first 
he is acclaimed as a Saint, of the 
crowds of credulous peasantry and in- 
credulous sightseers who climb the 
steep mountain path to visit him, of 
his futile efforts to escape public ven- 
eration, of the death of the sick mau 
brought to his hut in expectation of a 
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in 
iniracle, and of the sudden revulsion of 
popular feeling that ensued. Readers 
of the Piccolo Mondo Antico will remem- 
ber that Fogazzaro is never seen to so 
great an advantage as when depicting 
the daily incidents of peasant life—it 
is here indeed, that his kinship with 
Manzoni reveals itself—and no one 
who has ever watched a peasant pil- 
grimage in Italy but must testify to 
the veracity of the picture. Fogazzaro 
sees at once the beauty and the pathos 
of the eager, unquestioning faith of 
the Italian peasant, while admitting on 
how slender a basis it often rests, and 
of the genuine striving after an ideal 
that may sometimes find expression 
in somewhat childish demonstrations. 
D’Annunzio, describing such a scene in 
word-painting far more incisive than 
Fogazzaro can command, would only 
have seen the grotesqueness of super- 
stitious credulity. 

The author seems to me on less sure 
ground when he transports his Saint 
to Rome. Laboring obscurely among 
the poor of the Trastevere and Testac- 
cio quarters, he might have remained 
the ascetic, picturesque figure who 
won the hearts of the peasantry at 
Jenne, even though his Benedictine 
habit had been taken from him. But 
dragged into notoriety, surrounded by 
clerical and _ anti-clerical intrigues, 
harassed by the public authorities, 
Benedetto loses much of his unworldly 
aloofness, and there is somehow :a jar- 
ring note in the lengthy tirade against 
corruption in the public service to 
which he treats the Minister of the In- 
terior. So, too, the long drawn-out 
death scene, the elaborate farewells, 
the dying instructions to inconsolable 
disciples, with Death waiting cour- 
teously at the threshold until the 
proper dramatic moment for his entry, 
is so at variance with what we all 
know a death-bed in real life to be, 
that the effect, in the opinion at least 
of the unromantic English reader, is 
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not far removed from the ludicrous. 
The most vivid point of interest in 
these later Chapters is undoubtedly the 
meeting between Benedetto and Pius 
X. It suggests, of course, to every 
reader the Abbé Froment’s audience of 
Leo XIII., but except that both inter- 
views take place in the evening under 
conditions of secrecy, there is no real 
resemblance between them. Unlike 
Zola’s hero, Benedetto has neither fa- 
vors to ask nor retractations to proffer. 
With all due deference he dilates on 
what he terms the four evil spirits of 
the Church at the present day: the 
spirit of falsehood, the spirit of dom- 
ination among the priesthood, the spirit 
of avarice, and the spirit of rigidity. 
To all this the Pope listens as the most 
paternal of fathers. and as one op- 
pressed by the intolerable burden of 
office, and gravely points out the ob- 
stacles in the way of reform. There 
is a melancholy beauty in the scene— 
the ardent young reformer face to face 
with the saddened, discouraged pontiff 
—but it must be confessed it scarcely 
offers ground for sanguine expectation 
among those Catholics—and they are 
fairly numerous—who belong to the 
school of Maironi and Selva. 

That the first gust of controversy 
having exhausted itself, Jl Santo will 
take its place in Italian literature as a 
book at once of great literary charm 
and of high moral purpose, can scarcely 
be doubted. Revealed, through the ut- 
terances of the leading characters, 
Benedetto, Selva, Don Clemente, it is 
permeated with a very beautiful ideal- 
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ism that compels our sympathy and 
lifts the reader to a purer atmosphere. 
Italy’s gloomy and powerful poet, Ar- 
turo Graf, whose own religious attitude 
is reported to have undergone a recent 
modification in a Christian direction, 
describes it (Nuova Antologia, Dec. 1st) 
as not only a book of faith, but a book 
of high and overflowing poetry, and de- 
clares that men will read it, drawn 
thereto by an imperious craving for 
spiritual life. Fogazzaro has made a 
powerful appeal to the moral sense of 
the Italian people not to be content to 
profess a merely formal and conven- 
tional creed, but to cultivate with the 
intellect, no less than with the will, a 
faith that shall be as a vitalizing power 
penetrating their whole lives. The ap- 
peal is to the laity for greater inde- 
pendence of thought, a deeper sense of 
responsibility, a more serious purpose 
in life; to the clergy for wider toler- 
ance, a more ethical teaching, a more 
perfect disinterestedness. Many symp- 
toms point to a revival of practical 
Christianity among the Catholics of 
Northern and Central Italy, not the 
least significant of these being the ex- 
traordiiiary demand for the cheap Gos- 
pels now being issued in tens of thou- 
sands by the Society of St. Jerome. To 
these signs of the times must be added 
the reception accorded to the novel be- 
fore us, a reception which of itself 
guarantees some measure of success to 
that spiritual awakening of the nation 
which Antonio Fogazzaro, poet and pa- 
tiiot, dreams of effecting. 
Virginia M. Crawford. 
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A dense volume of fog had rolled in- 
land from the wintry Northern sea, and 
had enshrouded the city of Bruges in a 
veil of silent whiteness. With the on- 
coming of the dreary January twilight 
the wreaths of smothering vapor had 
swept round the graceful belfry towers, 
and settled in cheerless opaqueness 
over the narrow, crooked streets. The 
sparkling hoar-frost glistened on the 
stone parapets of the bridges spanning 
the chill canals, and the tall gabled 
houses rose indistinct through the spec- 
tral gloom. I pulled my chair before 
the Professor’s cosy fire, and prepared 
resignedly to listen to historical dis- 
quisitions at length. 

“The number of irrelevant legends 
that I have encountered in the course 
of my researches is amazing!” said 
Professor Colliston retrospectively. 
“From a candid contemplation of many 
of the narratives of the ancient chroni- 
clers I can but deduce the conclusion 
that the writers suffered from ‘lisor- 
dered hallucinations which, as a mod- 
ern historian, I deeply deplore. Re- 
capitulation of erroneous evidence does 
not establish its authenticity.” 

I opined with conviction that this was 
indeed the case; the speaker's argu- 
mentative glare indicated that agree- 
ment was advisable. My uncle re- 
sumed his theme. 

“In the laborious study which is now 
engaging my attention—namely, a 
“Monograph on the Manuscripts of the 
Medizeval Flemings’”—I have found that 
allusion to incredible superstitions is, 
1 regret to say, essential. They must 


be demonstrated, if for the purpose of 
demolition alone.” 

I began to wonder at what the Pro- 
fessor was driving. His next words 
give me a sudden clue. 


“And such stories of illusions are not 
rendered historical by any pictorial 
treatment at the hands of an artist of 
curious repute and perverted mental de- 
velopment. I have pointed this out to 
Neville Milward repeatedly, and it is 
an enigma to me that he should persist 
in drawing inspiration for his wayward 
imagination from the inversion of his- 
torical actualities, and the substitution 
of supernatural myths. The picture 
on which he is at present engaged il- 
lustrates the futility of my appeal to 
his intellectual judgment. I believe 
you are acquainted with Milward?” 

I conceded that I was—acquainted. 
I felt that I reddened a little under the 
Professor’s scrutiny. The fact that 
Beatrix Milward was in Bruges wag 
the real reason for my presence in that 
city also. 

“I have stated Milward’s attitude to- 
wards his art,” continued the critic, 
“without that weight of comment on 
my part which I should be justified in 
expressing. It is peculiarly painful to 
me at the very time when my treatise, 
containing none but the most authenti- 
cated facts, is approaching completion, 
that public interest should be stirred 
by sensational paintings on the same 
period. ‘His misguided genius is de- 
voted to depicting impossible legendary 
lore. Such creations—at this inoppor- 
tune moment—are criminal.” 

There was a pause, pregnant of 
rebuke. 

If to be hotly disparaged, to be 
warmly defended, and to be widely dis- 
cussed, are proefs of modern fame, 
then such notoriety had undoubtedly 
come to the sad-eyed, reverie-haunted 
painter in the dreamy Flemish town. 
Already the artistic circles of Paris and 
London had been perplexed by a series 

















of pictures on Belgian legends; and, in 
particular, all that was fabulous or ro- 
mantic in the narratives of the past his- 
tory of Bruges had been used to fur- 
nish subjects with an ingenuity of con- 
ception and a patient precision of de- 
sign. For example, the painter's 
manipulation of that furious night of 
unearthly hurricane about St. Omer’s 
Benedictine Abbey, when Louis of 
Maele lay dying there at the last, was 
as startling a pyschological representa- 
tion as it was a perfect study in tech- 
nique. It could be felt how the leaves 
in the stately tree tops remained un- 
stirred by the wind of the wrath of 
God, while the skeletons of the cruel 
Count’s foes rattled on their gibbets in 
glee; and their spirits returned, to hus- 
tle the soul of the oppressor of their 
land to the hell of the life to come. Or, 
there is the wondrous crowded canvas 
from which Marie of Burgundy’s soft 
young face smiles wistfully, as that 
most beloved girl sovereign of Bruges 
rode forth on the fatal morning to hunt 
in the Winendael Woods. Amid the 
joy of flowers and of music the specta- 
tor of the picture seems almost to hear 
the croak of warning, which. passed un- 
heeded in the throng; till, later, it was 
remembered by the bearers of the slim 
girl form carried homewards in the 
stillness, crushed and lifeless from un- 
der her rearing steed; whose memory 
De Becker has perpetuated for ever- 
lasting by the dedication of the last 
seven years of his cunning craftsman’s 
toil to the masterpiece of her wondrous 
marble tomb. 

Men asked how Milward managed to 
drift himself so profoundly back into 
the generations that were gone—into 
their sorrows, traditions, and hopes. 
To none had he confided whence came 
his inspiration. The sombre | visions 


were reproduced with an indifference 
to academic distinction or disapproval; 
without reference to the censure or 
If he 


praise of the modern schools. 
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can be said to have been less unap- 
proachable to one man more than the 
others, it was to the Oxford Professor. 
the schoolmate of his boyhood, the best 
man at his wedding, the life-long friend 


of his dead wife. And never was a 
greater study in contrasts. It was as if 
poles of warring thought had bent to 
touch in passing harmony of peace. And 
it was characteristic of the men that 
the Professor should be able to allude 
unrestrainedly to “ambiguous daubs,” 
without any rupture in their relation- 
ship. This forbearance was gratifying. 
Yet the shadow of estrangement had 
crept between Beatrix Milward and me. 

The world is full of shadows—stupid 
ones of our own creation as often as 
the darker shades which fall with dire 
inevitableness. Nothing is more strik- 
ing than the frequent inadequacy be- 
tween an act and the consequences that 
it involves. Beatrix and I had quar- 
relled; and alienation for long months 
had resulted, unnecessary and absurd. 

It had been such a silly squabble. 
How well I remembered it all on that 
afternoon in the London drawing-room. 
I had been captious, and she had 
teased. I had resented the quite nat- 
ural fact that she was charming in the 
eyes of other men beside myself; and 
she had wilfully exaggerated to me her 
satisfaction at the attentions paid ‘her. 
I had openly decried a rival; and 
pointed references to my own deficien- 
cies had followed from her in retort. 
Suddenly I had pleaded for myself 
with her, and nothing could have been 
more inopportune. Beatrix had fronted 
me with flushed, fair face and proud 
eyes of scorn. 

“T do not want such love as now you 
offer; not thus are women won. You 
would sacrifice my life to your every 
jealous whim. Now I am free—happy— 
unfettered. I should fret at your re- 
strictions; you would grow tired of 
me. Never let me hear of ‘Love’ 
please, from you again!” 
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The disdain in her usually clear 
voice was bitter. I had vowed I would 
obey her order, and we had parted. 
The darkness of disagreement had de- 
scended upon us with malignant den- 
sity. And now we were both in Bruges. 

A sharp knock at the outer door 
broke the thread of my wandering 
thoughts. A girl stood on the threshold, 
and the fog wreaths curled around her 
slender figure and into the open hall. 
It was Beatrix Milward. Her face 
was white as the unstained frost. 

I was unnoticed in the background. 
She spoke quickly to the Professor 
with a suspicious little quiver in her 
voice. 

“There is something the matter with 
father,” she said. “He has locked 
himself in the studio, and I cannot 
make him hear.” 

She was panting with the haste of 
her coming. Never had her delicate 
beauty so appealed to me. The very 
clothes she wore seemed always to fit 
her more winsomely than with other 
girls. 

The Professor looked serious. “He 
cannot be at work in this light,” he 
mused uneasily. “What did you do?’ 

“I banged on the door very hard,” 
she said. “Then I came to fetch you.” 

This struck the Professor as practi- 
sally and he nodded commendation. 

“It frightens me!” She _ shivered 
slightly. ‘“‘Father has been so different 
since——” 

“Since what?” 

“He began that dreadful! picture.” 
The Professor watched her in undis- 
guised apprehension. Then he pro- 
ceeded to envelop himself in an enor- 
mous comforter. He struggled a good 
deal with its coils. 

“We will return to the house with 
you immediately, my dear young lady.” 
Here he remembered me. “This is my 
nephew,” he explained in introduction. 
“He arrived here to-day unexpectedly, 
on a visit to this town.” 


“Oh!” The girl gave a little gasp of 
surprise. 

“Miss Milward and I have met be- 
fore,” I remarked at this juncture. For 
an embarrassing moment we both hesi- 
tated. Then we shook hands. The 
touch of her cold little fingers stirred 
me strangely. 

Her greeting was gentleness itself. 
A wild hope seized me—had her eyes 
by chance lit with a sudden glow at 
the recognition? But the Professor 
interrupted: 

“Do not be alarmed, I pray you,” he 
remarked reassuringly. “Doubtless 
your father is somewhat preoccupied 
with his labors; it is the same occa- 
sionally with myself. But little anx- 
ieties of this nature are most effectu- 
ally corrected as soon as possible, and 
such accomplishment we will now 
attempt.” 

By this time he had got into his 
greatcoat. He bade me, brusquely, 
follow him. I was entirely ready to 
go. 

“Miss Milward and you should be 
able to get on very well together,” 
grunted my mentor, as if pursuing an 
evasive subject. We emerged into the 
darkness. 

I reflected that this precept ought 
to be very true. I stole a glance at 
her small white face beneath the 
tangle of wavy hair, as we passed 
under the nazy glimmer of a street 
lamp. It was a face that could be 
mask-like; but—if you knew it very 
well, as I did—it sometimes revealed 
her feelings as in a most enchanting 
mirror. At that moment under the 
lamp I fancied that the latter char- 
acteristic predominated, and I cheered 
up considerably. 

The Professor plunged through the 
fog, emitting snorts of annoyance at its 
atmospheric obscurity. The girl was 
very silent. I was breathlessly con- 
tent to be walking once more, under 
any conditions, at her sice. 

















We groped our way across the de- 
serted Grand Place into a maze of de- 
vious side-walks. Midway, between 
the blur of the lights, the dim thor- 
oughfares were formless in the gloom. 
Nothing was audible, save the dull echo 
of our own reverberating footsteps, 
which ceased so startlingly if we 
halted to consider the direction. We 
stumbled past blind, unfrequented pas- 
sages, across faded squares, and 
around high garden enclosures, where 
the ghostly tree trunks were silhouetted 
motionless in the thick air above. 
Once the Professor stopped and rapped 
on a most uninteresting stone wall. 
Presumably it was part of a building, 
but the fog restricted further view. 
The Professor explained that here was 
an example of deceptive popular tradi- 
tion, unsubstantiated by the fruits of 
research. The building beyond—which 
it was impossible to see—was reputed 
to be the Black House of the Inquisi- 
tion, and haunted to this day by the 
victims of that dread tribunal. He 
continued to observe that there éxisted 
a modern ignoramus (whose name I 
forget) who had had the temerity to 
assert that authority could be produced 
for the genuineness of this and other 
sites. He had just announced, with a 
defiant boom, that the intellectual ac- 
count of this incompetent historical 
pretender was closed, when we arrived 
abruptly at our destination. 

Hidden in an unobtrusive nook of 
the old city, the little house was 
weatherworn and stained by age. The 
blackened woodwork carving of the 
antique porch frowned grimly. A 
quaint iron lamp, which rested in a 
niche overhead, merely intensified the 
surrounding duskiness, and, by its un- 
certain rays, the high gabled frontage 
looked to lean in menace athwart the 
ancient street. It was exactly the 
house for a history; precisely round 
such old-world dwellings do bygone 
legends lie. 
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Beatrix let us in with a latch-key. 
The absolute silence which greeted our 
entry was profound. The studio was 
open, and empty; room after room was 
blank. We searched from attic to cel- 
lar. Neville Milward had gone. 

It has been said that it is well for 
a man to determine for himself a defi- 
nite attitude towards life, and perse- 
verance in such adoption is often 
avowed; more seldom is it consistently 
followed. For Fate has an insidious 
knack of upsetting the firmest convic- 
tions, and tipping the scale till due 
compensation is obtained for the al- 
ternative scheme. With the Professor 
there existed no regret in rending the 
romance of the past. Yet, late that 
night, in Milward’s deserted library, I 
wrung from him the story of the Erem- 
balds as it is written in many a musty 
volume of the dead. No stranger tale 
is related in all the eventful chronicles 
of Bruges. 

It is this: In the thick of the dawn 
of a dim March morning, in the year 
of Grace 1127, Charles the Good, Count 
of Flanders, complex character of sol- 
dier, saint, and schemer, was slain as 
he knelt at Mass before the Lady Altar 
of St. Donatian’s. The cause of the 
crime was simple; it was the outcome 
of the struggle common to the age— 
the conflict between the princes and 
the great nobles of their realms. Be- 
tween Charles and the mighty family 
of Erembald had sprung up the dead- 
liest feud. On the one hand was the 
bitter determination of a masterful 
Count to crush an antagonistic power 
unrivalled in influence, wealth, and po- 
litical aspiration. On the other side 
was ranged the lawless hatred of 
proud chieftains who felt themselves 
threatened alike in honor, liberty, and 
purse. 

The ruler had attempted repression; 
he was met by the forcible rejoinder 
that no man on earth was mighty 
enough to deprive an Erembald of his 
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freedom. Prudence and compromise 
were flung to the winds of impulse; 
troths were broken and swords un- 
sheathed. . Months of savage enmity 
resulted in that ghastly blood-stained 
trophy set out in state amid the flare 
of the guttering torches in the dese- 
crated choir of the Church. The scene 
that followed was weirdly characteris- 
tic of those years of intermingling 
Christian and Pagan rites. Prayers 
and masses rose in solemn chant 
around the martyred body for the re- 
pose of the sainted soul. At midnight 
the murderers returned to the sacred 
building to celebrate in remorse their 
wild banquet of the dead. Libations 
were poured forth over the bier, and 
man after man of the fierce band of 
Karls drank to the Count, their victim, 
and offered the kiss of peace in recon- 
ciliation to his shade. 

Then followed inevitable reaction. 
With feudal loyalty the kindred of the 
Erembalds gathered shoulder to shoul- 
der against the world, and were over- 
whelmed in their defiance of it. From 
without, the King of the French, with 
a great army of his knighthood, swept 
down to avenge his vassal; within, the 
city seethed with tumult. Shattered 
in sortie from the Bruges ramparts the 
defenders were driven backwards for 
refuge from the Bourg. Traitor hands 
betrayed an entrance to the citadel, 
and the flames rose red in the icy east 
wind of the morning sky. Still, for a 
while, a2 remnant of the Erembalds re- 
sisted, entrenched to the last on the 
embattlements of the Cathedral tower 
itself. In the end, thirty of the proud 
race surrendered; to be thrown in bru- 
tal triumph by the conquerors from 
the high pinnacled wall. No Christian 


burial was accorded; the bodies were 
flung into a neighboring marsh; and, 
ever after, all men at nightfall have 
avoided the spot to this day. 

So it is written in the Acta of Louis 
manuscripts, 


of France, in Burgher 
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and in the monkish Breviary of the 
Martyrdom of Charles the Good. 

There exists a tradition that one 
Erembald escaped in the _ turmoil. 
That, in later years, he returned to his 
native city, there to finish his days in 
quietness as a painter, portraying the 
past glories of the slain members of 
bis race. Still, as in his time, it is 
said, stands the dwelling in which he 
died. Nothing of this is known for 
certain. 

Beatrix Milward had gone to her 
room. In that night of fog no search 
for her missing father was possible 
before daybreak. The Professor had 
patted her little hand gently between 
his big ones, and persuaded her to lie 
down. Then she turned rather shyly 
to me: 

“Good-night!” 

As she spoke her trustful eyes met 
mine. I remembered suddenly how 
once I had kissed her, more than six 
months ago, and an eager longing to 
kneel down and beg for another, in 
forgiveness possessed me. For a sec- 
ond we seemed in some way cut off 
from the world—alone. But—there was 
remembrance; her last injunction still 
burnt in my brain. 

With a little smile of entire friendli- 
ness, she drew her hand quietly away 
and left us. 

The Professor 
keenly. 

“You have known Miss Milward 
well?” he prompted, aiming the remark 
straight at a suspended saucer on the 
wall. 

“Yes,” I answered mechanically. 

“Then what is the matter between 
you?” he demanded with unwonted 
acumen. 

“I was a brute to her once,” said I. 
The acknowledgment came out with a 
jerk. 

My uncle pondered. Then he fired 
off two observations, and left me to 
unravel their bearing on the situation 


had been watching 
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as I pleased. First, that it mattered 
not so much now what I had been as 
what it might be considered that I re- 
in being; and, secondly, he 
still greater apparent 


mained 
declared, in 
irrelevance: 

“There is only one person capable of 
comprehending the errors of a man, 
Harry, and that is the woman whom 
yod has designed as his mate.” 

After which wisdom he became very 
and rolled himself 
The house 


uncommunicative, 
on to the sofa to sleep. 
was intensely quiet. 

I, on the contrary, was particularly 
wide awake. Something was going to 
happen; I scented it with animal in- 
stinctiveness for pervading peril. 
Fresently the vague idea concentrated 
into overwhelming certainty. The clue 
te the painter’s disappearance was to 
be found in the studio. I stole back 
there noiselessly. 

A dim light was still burning as I 
entered. The place was empty. Yet the 
strangest sensation gripped me un- 
comfortably. There seemed a drowsy 
tremor in the wavelets of the air not 
quite subsided from the quiver of dis- 
turbance. It was as if some unseen 
presence had just ceased from move- 
ment; at my intrusion some peculiar 
atmosphere of suddenly arrested mo- 
tion vibrated into calm. I was discon- 
certed; I was scared. 

The studio was a long, low room. In 
the subdued glow from the pendent 
lamp, the dim, curtained corners height- 
ened the receding shadows along the 
dark-stained walls. The flooring was 
uneven with age, and a huge carved 
chimney adorned the open hearth, on 
which the burnt-out ashes mouldered 
white and cold. The furniture was 
scanty, an antique divan, a cabinet of 
ancient volumes, a side table littered 
with brusbes and palettes. In the cen- 
tre of the room, on an easel, was Mil- 
ward’s last great picture. 

The painting was to depict the scene 
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in Saint Donatian’s Church on that 
night of gruesome banquet round the 
murdered Count. It fascinated me 
completely. With consummate skill 
the artist had wrought out the char- 
acters in the savage faces of the revel- 
lers. On them was already stamped 
the seal of the curse, above them hov- 
ered the wraith of their depending 
doom. The expressions in the deep evil 
eyes were marvellous—the conflicting 
passions revealed in the curves of the 
moulded lines appalled. Yet, in one 
striking instance, the picture was un- 
finished. The visage of Burchard the 
leader was blank. 

As I bent forward to examine this 
peculiarity more closely, a low step 
startled my already perturbed senses. 
I swung round hastily. Beatrix Mil- 
ward stood behind me in the doorway. 
She caught her breath at sight of me. 

One hand held a candle on a level 
with her head in order to see more 
clearly; the other nervously clasped 
the folds of her long soft gown together 
above her breast. The loose lace 
sleeves fell back from her upraised 
arms; the perfect modelling of her 
small white wrists and bare young 
throat was defined with the rarest deli- 
cacy against the curtained background 
of the shadowy studio. Her gaze was 
riveted on the picture. 

“It has happened again!” she cried 
in horror. She reeled back against the 
wall. 

“Look,” she cried, and pointed. “The 
face there—it has been destroyed!” 

I suppose my bewilderment was 
apparent. 

“Didn’t you notice?’ she cried, in 
wonder at my denseness. “It was com- 
plete two hours ago, when we searched 
the room before. It has been painted 
out since we were here. See—it is 
wet!” 

I looked; the obliteration was fresh. 
A strange repugnance to the thing pos- 
sessed me. 
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Beatrix was explaining, in queer, 
rapid sentences: 

“Twice my father has painted in that 
face as he conceived it, and twice it 
has been blotted out in the same dread- 
ful manner. For a long while I have 
guessed at the existence of some horri- 
ble influence which swayed the inclina- 
tion of his genius, which dominated his 
inmost soul. At times it seemed to 
eontrol his very brushes, so that he 
painted in servile obedience to its di- 
recting will. Do you _ believe’—her 
voice sank to the merest whisper— 
“that it is ever permitted to some aw- 
ful presence—to return—from that other 
world?” 

She paused to moisten her dry little 
lips. I stared at her in dumb dismay. 

“When I heard father’s voice through 
the door this evening he was talking 
loudly. He was remonstrating or ar- 
guing with—something! It was a dis- 
pute—-about that face. Suppose ——” 

Again she waited, and still I knew 
not what to say. My heart was raging 
to comfort her. 

“Ah! why am I telling all my troubles 
to you?” she cried, abandoning herself 
to threatening change of mood. 

At this, at last, I found my tongue. 
Come all the collective ghosts in Bruges 
in full array, I would not heed them. 
Indeed, a phantom or two might even 
have its uses if it hurled aside the bar- 
rier between this girl and me. 

“Trix!’—I called to her with the soft 
old name of endearment of those far- 
gone London days—‘‘there is the best 
of reasons why you should tell me 
everything—for always now,” said I. 

For a second, save for the rich color 
that flamed in sudden glory to her 
cheeks, she gave no sign. She stood 
irresolute. Her touch of questioning 
perplexity stung me with the keenest 
reproach. Then her eyes dropped shyly 
away from mine. 

With quiet deliberation my little girl 
put down the candle and crossed the 


space between us. An exquisite tiny 
hand reached timidly out to seek me, 
and we stood with intertwining fingers 
like naughty children making friends 
again. 

“Very well, I will,” said Beatrix Mil- 
ward softly. 

At this critical moment I fortunately 
developed the rarest common sense. 

“Is there no place where your father 
might have gone to verify some detail 
which he needed?” I asked prosaically. 

A flash of comprehension passed 
across the sweetest small face in 
the world. It was very close to 
mine. 

“There is just one,” she said, with 
sudden hope. 

“Where is it?’ I asked eagerly. 

To my surprise she drew back again 
from my side, and regarded me 
strangely. 

“You will laugh at me if I tell you.” 

“Indeed, I will do no such thing!” I 
cried indignant. 

“Or else you will be sarcastic, like 
the Professor.” 

“T shall scold you seriously in a min- 
ute, if you go on like this,” I told her. 
Almost she smiled. But she sobered 
instantly; and asked an unexpected 
question: 

“Do you know the legend of the 
Erembalds?”’ 

“T have just heard it to-night.” 

“That was the Chief’—she pointed to 
the central figure in the picture with- 
out the head. 

I nodded. She watched me anxiously; 
verily I believe to note if I doubted 
her next words. 

“His ghost is said still to haunt the 
Arend Marsb.” 

“Quite possible!” I assented stolidly. 
A few hours earlier nothing would 
have wrested this amazing assertion 
from me. 

“Then that is where we shall find 
my father,” she said with matter-of- 
factness. “As soon as it is light. we 
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must go there. Will—will you take 
me, please?” 

She was speedily convinced, I trust, 
that I would take her anywhere; but 
there was a considerable scene next 
morning when Beatrix and I explained 
to the Professor that we proposed to 
seek for Milward where the spirits of 
defunct Etembalds haunt the spot in 
which their earthly bodies were depos- 
ited in another century. The girl’s con- 
viction that the solution of the mystery 
would be found near the ill-omened 
marsh was unshakable, and it was 
in vain that the Professor asseverated 
that there existed nothing in the manu- 
scripts of either the medizeval or mod- 
ern Flemings to warrant such a pro- 
cedure. Beatrix wheedled out of him 
a reluctant admission that he knew the 
reputed site in the many surrounding 
swamps. Further subtle persuasion 
extracted a promise of guidance. 

I mentioned an inference that it 
would be well to start soon. My uncle 
snapped. He dilated on the enormities 
of malign superstition. A strong pre- 
sumption had been grievously sug- 
gested by our conduct—namely, we 
were in its toils. Despite my impatience 
and the girl’s distress, we were con- 
strained to wait till he had hunted out 
a large bottle of cognac—which he re- 
marked was applicable to all crises; 
and till Beatrix had soothed away an 
acrimonious disagreement between him 
and a sleepy carriage driver as to the 
fare to be earned. The Professor de- 
posited himself at last in the vehicle, 
opining with severity that in the whole 
course of a life spent in grappling with 
the higher problems of existence, he 
had never set forth on a madder 
errand. 

He became more lugubrious as the 
drive proceeded. He said that the 


inertia of the country induced senility. 
The morning was melancholy, with all 
that sombre grayness of the northern 
In the foreboding stillness 


lowlands. 
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the horse’s hoofs clanged drearily on 
the hardened road. Once outside the 
town, the dull monotony of the country 
plain was broken solely by the bare 
branches of the trees on whose leafless 
boughs the frost clustered with icy 
whiteness. The wintry air was thick 
with rolling fog wreaths drifting 
vaguely. Now they lifted sluggishly to 
open fantastic vistas of unending 
wastes; now they resettled clingingly 
over the pools of sullen water, and the 
hedgerows stunted by the sea wind. 
After a while we left the carriage and 
turned down a lonely lane. It termi- 
nated in a wilderness of marsh fading 
into obscurity in the mist. 

The Professor led the way. His pre- 
occupied manner protested that he was 
acting from an unaccountable sense of 


duty alone. Presently he indicated 
that unimpeachable information de- 
rived from different corroborative 


sources denoted this to be the ancient 
Arend marshland. Here, in the buried 
the Erembalds found their 
graves. The historian mentiened the 
matter as an interesting independent 
fact which had no bearing on our 
search. He regarded us mistrustfully. 

It was a fit spot for strange visions 
and evil shapes. 

When I look back upon the events of 
that morning there is a strange dis- 
crepancy between my memory and my 
later judgment as to the length of time 


century, 


that passed amid the rioting cloud- 
whirls on the shrouded marsh. In the 
pale light a dim feeling of illusion 


grew stronger with every step I took. 
Amid the mocking masses of rising 
vapor my excited fancy pictured mon- 
strous shadows stealing through the 
haunted gloom. On approach, the phan- 
tom figures faded, dissolving into wisps 
of silvery mist. A superstitious dread 
numbed my brain into a kind of mental 
torpor, in which the phantasy appeared 
the real. Focussed in the medium of 
seething whiteness a long-robed, hag- 
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gard shape was beckoning me with im- 
perious gesture of command. 

Its face, too, was defined by some 
mysterious process. Inscrutable ghoul- 
eyes flashed with haughty fierceness, 
eruel lips were proud with swollen 
scorn. The mien was that of a chief- 
tain, careless alike of the warnings of 
God or man, reckless of Heaven’s aton- 
ing mercy for the blackening crimes of 
a vengeful soul. The glamor of its 
spell was exorcised by Beatrix Mil- 
ward's voice. 

“There is something moving!” she 
cried to me hoarsely. “Harry, I—I am 
afraid!” 

To every man who loves there comes 
a moment when he realizes that every 
energy is demanded of him in protec- 
tion of one woman alone; the supreme 
claim is for the one who craves the 
care, and who requires it by right of 
the love which binds a man to womazt. 
She needed me; and, as we turned 
towards each other, ail the shadows 
seemed to lighten, and the horror of 
dividing darkness passed away. 

Breaking through the mist came a 
human form. It was Milward. He 
walked straight up to his daughter. 
He spoke in quiet, conventional tones: 

‘I can paint the face correctly now— 
because—I’ve seen——” 

He stopped and siaggered. Next 
minute he fell in a dead faint at our 
feet. 

The Professor and his cognac bottle 
came to our assistance, and we took 
the wanderer home to Bruges. 


In after days Milward completed his 
picture. He informed us briefly that 
he had changed his conception; and 
Beatrix tells me that the face of Bur- 
chard, the leader, is entirely different 
from the one first painted on the can- 
vas. I am not fond of looking at it, 
since it reminds me disquietingly of 
that fancied glimpse of a something 
in the midst of the Arend marsh. 


The Professor declined testily to en- 
lighten me when I asked him whether 
he also had experienced any unusual 
sensations on the same occasion. He 
subsequently added, however, a siguifi- 
cant note to his work on the “Mediz- 
val Manuscripts,” and was very much 
annoyed with an “Athenzum” re- 
viewer who analyzed the contents ad- 
versely. When I inquired again of the 
historian if Milward’s house in Bruges 
was really the one where the last of 
the Erembalds had lived and painted, 
he actually temporized. He hinted 
judicially that to arrive at a correct 
estimate of even contemporary history 
required abilities beyond my mental 
qualifications. From which I am in- 
clined to gather that the Professor as 
well had somewhat modified his views. 

He astounded me tremendously a 
day later. I was sitting disconsolately 
over the study fire in the waning light 
of the afternoon, trying to invent an 
excuse to call on the Milwards. 

“All women,” he exploded oracularly 
at my dumbfounded head, “prefer im- 
aginative men to practical ones. That 
is the reason why Beatrix’s mother 
married a painter instead of choosing 
me. I concluded at the time that she 
displayed a profound lack of considera- 
tion. But merit rarely wins a wife; 
therefore, there is a chance for you!” 

I poked the fire despondently. The 
Professor sniffed. 

*“T should advise that you go and visit 
Miss Milward now,” he went on, with 
commendable tact, “Explain to her as 
logically as possible that you have 
been an idiot. I have perceived an in- 
dication that she is not indifferent to 
you.” 

At this I ceased to batter the coals 
in the grate, and went out. The streets 
of Bruges can be the happiest and sun- 
niest thoroughfares in the world. 

Beatrix received me sedately, and 
offered tea. This also can be the most 
delightful meal ever invented. We 
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discussed the alterations in the opin- 
ions of eminent men. 

“Girls have been known to change 
their minds sometimes,” remarked my 
companion pensively. She bent down 
to pat a ffdgety terrier which was 
clamoring for biscuit. I felt capable 
of behaving badly to the little brute 
if it absorbed her attention too com- 
pletely. “Indeed, all people ean,” she 
murmured very low. 

I said nothing. This momentous 
statement required time to assimilate. 
In the ensuing silence I received the 
tieetest of glances from under bewitch- 
ing soft lashes. 
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“Once I received your orders never 
tu speak of a certain subject any 
more,” I reminded her with regretful 


firmness. “And obedience is my 
bane.” 

For a second her aloofness was elab- 
orately tantalizing. Then she raised 
her eyes. A tender, tell-tale brilliance 
shone in them enchantingly. 


“I think—I will change my mandate 


now,” said Beatrix Milward, quite 
demurely. 
Thus I was allowed to mention 


“Love” again. 


Arthur H. Henderson. 





THE NEW IRISH PEASANT. 


Men are always somewhat loth to 
part with their illusions—with the little 
bundle of dreams they have carried 
hidden deep down in their hearts ever 
since the days of credulous childhood. 
One by one we drop the dreams on the 
highway of knowledge and press for- 
ward unburdened, but it is doubtful 
whether we are ever grateful to the 
man or woman who opens our eyes to 
a sense of the unreality of our beliefs. 
Of late, modern research, whether his- 
torical, scientific, or critical, has 
brought many of our dearest fancies to 
the hammer to be sold as useless rub- 
bish. Historical characters have long 
since ceased to be treated with rever- 
ence by those disagreeable though con- 
scientious people whose only object is 
accuracy, and who imagine the repre- 
sentation of a death-mask to be of 
greater value than a slightly idealized 
portrait; but so far the character of a 
nation and the temper of its people 
have been left with the old labels that 
have done service in past centuries still 
fastened to them for reference. Now, 
for the first time, the traditional char- 


. 


acter of a people is called in question; 
not by enemies, but by the very men 
who should know best—the men who 
live among the people, who claim to 
voice their needs and to preach a na- 
tional gospel. 

We are all familiar with the Irish 
peasant as he appeared in the pages 
of the older school of Irish writers; the 
witty, laughter-loving, lazy, unscrupu- 
lous, pious Pat of tradition and fiction, 
who talked poetry without knowing it 
and had a deeper vein of sentiment un- 
derlying the light-hearted manner than 
the dull, heavy Saxon could ever di- 
vine. His very rags were more pic- 
turesque, more love-compelling, than 
the rags of any other nation, and his 
contentment, his easy-going philosophy 
and indifference to the opinion of his 
fellows were worthy of an admiration 
not wholly untinged with envy among 
those who took life more seriously and 
more sadly. He was the actual living 
embodiment of the spirit of gaiety, and 
his very faults were endearing, stand- 
ing out in delightful contrast to the 
bovine virtues of the Saxon oppressor. 
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Three virtues he possessed, this typical 
peasant, for which above all others he 
was to be praised: his devotion to his 
country, his love of his Church, and his 
morality; for where, his admirers 
would ask, can you find a land where 
the women are so pure and so virtuous 
as in Ireland—and when the women of 
a country are chaste, must not, of ne- 
cessity, some of the praise be given to 
the men? 

This was the Irish peasant as we 
once knew him. By turns merry or 
sad, full of superstition, witty, idle, de- 
vout, hot-tempered, a trifle cruel, a 
spendthrift, he was admittedly a com- 
plex character; but yet we who have 


Irish blood in our veins loved him, 
were proud of him, and never wished 
him any different. ‘But Time, who 


takes so much away and lays irreverent 
fingers alike on men and nations, has 
not spared the Irish peasant. A new 
school of writers has arisen—a band of 
young men who are creating a new na- 
tional literature, and express them- 
selves for the most part in drama. The 
Irish National Theatre movement, that 
(through the generosity of an English 
lady) resulted in the purchase of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, has _ been 
largely responsible for bringing the 
new Irish peasant into prominent no- 
tice, though close students of the mod- 
ern Celtic school have known of his 
coming long before he strutted on the 
stage. He is a strange manner of 
man, lacking all those persuasive quali- 
ties : that characterized his elder 
brother. Hard-fisted, rough-tongued, 
money-loving—he takes life sadly; in- 
stead of loving the land, he is over- 
eager to leave it for the “streets and 
crowds and theatres” of the big cities 
beyond the seas; when he is not act- 
ually in revolt with the priests and the 
creed they have taught him, he broods 
in sullen resentment over the obliga- 
tions religion has imposed on him. He 
still loves and has a keen eye for 
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beauty, but he marries a farm if he 
can, or at least the hard-earned savings 
of a careful father-in-law. He has done 
with the joy of fife. Like Eve in her 
garden, he has awakened to the sense 
of his own nakedness; sees his rags 
without their picturesqueness, and his 
country without its glamor; he has lost 
his illusions, and in his bitterness 
would have us lose them too. 

The Well of the Saints, by J. M. Synge, 
and The Land, by Padraic Colum, two 
recent plays, are good examples of the 
cult of the new peasant. In The Well 
of the Saints there is not one lovely or 
lovable character, and though the blind 
beggar and his wife are at best but a 
pair of pitiful scolds, they are still not 
so repulsive as Molly Byrne, the full- 
blooded beauty, whose attitude  to- 
wards her own lover and the blind man 
(who has just received the gift of sight 
from a somewhat unconvincing saint) 
makes sympathy with her impossible. 
The story of the blind couple by the 
roadside who have never seen each 
other, but believe themselves to be 
“the finest man and the finest woman of 
the seven counties of the East”; of the 
saint who cures them of their blind- 
ness; of the hatred they then bear to 
one another; of the man’s pursuit of 
Molly Byrne, whom he takes for his 
wife, and the final renouncement of a 
fresh miracle when the beggars’ newly 
given sight has faded, because they 
will not torment their souls “with the 
sight of the gray days and the holy men 
and the dirty feet trampling the world,” 
leaves us cold, in spite of its un- 
doubted cleverness—possibly because of 
it. We feel the author does not resent 
the lack of all nobility in his puppets, “ 
but rather rejoices over it. He mis- 
takes brutality for strength, and seems 
as though he would say: “Have done 
with your dreams and your fancies. I 
will show you life, and the uglier the 
picture the greater its truth. You shall 
see no beauty in my impossible saint, 

















but only the dirt on the tired feet; you 
shall find no pity or tenderness in the 
heart of my peasant girl, but, instead, 
only lust and vanity.” 

The Land is a wholly different play. 
Here is simple tragedy; the plot is 
slight, but the characters are drawn 
with sympathy as well as strength, and 
so impress us with their vitality. The 
hard-headed farmer, Murtagh Cosgar 
(ten of whose children have gone to 
America, leaving him with one son, 
Matt, and a_ slow-witted daughter, 
Sally), is as convincing as the scholar- 
farmer, Martin Douras, with his clever 
daughter, Ellen, and his commonplace 
son, Cornelius. Cosgar will not have 
a penniless daughter-in-law, and thinks 
the land, bought at twenty years’ pur- 
chase, will be dearer to his son than 
the woman he loves—this son who 
surely cannot leave him, because he is 
“the last of the name.” But Ellen 
Douras longs for the life of cities, and 
draws the man after her, leaving the 
two fathers to learn that the land itself 
is worthless to these gifted children of 
theirs, who will have none of it. Slow- 
witted Sally marries Cornelius, but 
Murtagh Cosgar realizes with bitter- 
ness the uselessness of the sacrifices he 
has made; the soil he loved could not 
hold the son as it had held the father. 
Throughout the play the note struck is 
one of regret and sadness. There is 
poetry, but no humor; there is love (at 
least on the man’s side), but there is 
no hint of religion: and there is noth- 
ing to recall the light-hearted peasants 
of tradition. 

Which is the real peasant—the old or 
the new? Did the earlier writers wit- 
tingly deceive us, and have even the 
foster-mothers and kindly nurses of 
our childhood been clothed, by time- 
softening memory, with virtues they 
never possessed? Have we _ indeed 
lived in a world of dreams, and were 
these laughter-loving, ragged philoso- 
phers of peat and bogland merely the 
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imagination who never 
lived outside the kingdom of fancy? 
Mr. W. B. Yeats assures us that the 


creatures of 


Irish peasant’s lightheartedness has al- 
ways been merely a cloak, worn to hide : 
the real man from us, but yet Mr. 
Yeats has himself drawn for us peas- 
ants of the older school without sug- ° 
gesting they are untrue to life. A sen- 
tence in his beautifully written preface 
to The Well of the Saints offers a further 
explanation, of which the full signifi- 
cance has not, seemingly, occurred to 
him. Speaking eulogistically of the 
author of the play, Mr. Yeats says: 
“He had wandered among people whose 
life is as picturesque as the Middle 
Ages, playing his fiddle to Italian sail- 
ors and listening to stories in Bavarian 
woods, but life had cast no light upon 
his writings.” Is it not possible the 
eyes that looked coldly on “life as pic- 
turesque as the Middle Ages” have, in 
spite of their owner’s knowledge of the 
Irish tongue, looked coldly too upon 
Ireland, or rather have seen only the 
shadows in the picture and missed the 
sunshine? 

A very notable feature in the new 
Irish literature is the absence of what 
has been called the Catholic atmos- 
phere. Before all else the peasants of 
the old school were Catholics—bigoted, 
superstitious, yet full of the poetry of 
a Church that has always preferred to 
make its appeal to the senses, instead 
of the reason, of man. In no country 
in the world, save Britanny, has the 
Catholic Church claimed to have so 
strong a hold upon the hearts of the 
people as in Ireland, and “priest-rid- 
den” has been the reproach applied to 
her by all those of us who have out- 
grown creeds and dogmas. The Vir- 
gin and the saints were real to the 
peasant of the past; they peopled his 
world with their presence, and created 
a halo of romance around the dull rou- 
tine of uneventful lives. An Irish ser- 
vant once told me, in all seriousness, 
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that when the soul leaves the body it 
takes the form of a white bird, circles 
three times round the death-chamber, 
and then flies through the window. 
She said she had seen her father’s soul 
so leave the body, and had hastened to 
open the window wider, in case the 
bird should hurt its wings; adding, 
“not but that Our Lady could have 
helped it through the shut window 
every bit as well.” It was this faith, 
this belief in his own illusions, that 
set the Irish peasant distinct and apart 
from the peasants of other lands who 
have their superstitions too. One of 
the most beautiful of Mr. Yeats’ 
sketches is the story told of a young 
Protestant girl who, wandering among 
“the white mushrooms upon the moun- 
tains,” was taken by a troop of peas- 
ant children to be “the Virgin out of 
the picture,” because her dress was 
blue. Other beautiful tales he tells us 
—of fairies, of Maive and Deirdre, and 
half-forgotten kings and queens; yet 
they have not the same alluring and 
abiding charm as the stories of the 
peasants who see visions of God. But 
we have to reckon with the new order 
of things, and saints and angels are 
going out of fashion even in Ireland. 
They lingered long among the mists 
and shadows of the green island, but 
the spirit of change is at work, and 
Ireland is (if we are to accept the 
teaching of her playwrights) no longer 
priest-ridden. 

The peasants have emancipated them- 
selves from superstition, and, in so do- 
ing, would seem to have changed their 
whole nature. They are now repre- 
sented to us as ill-natured and crafty; 
as eager to drive a hard bargain as the 
proverbial Yorkshireman; greedy of 
gain, and yet taking a morbid view of 
life, or rather looking upon it with eyes 
that can see no beauty in the world, 
but only an intense weariness. They 
are no longer children, but men and 
women who have their way to make, 


and who can calculate on the chances 
of success as well as another. Mr. 
Yeats has, it is true, given us mystics 
and dreamers; but he is alone in still 
clinging to the spirit of the older tra- 
dition, and perhaps it is only because 
he is a poet that he cannot altogether 
rid himself of the old turns of phrase. 
When he wishes us to realize the 
beauty of Kathleen, the daughter of 
Hoolihan, he tells us that she is “purer 
than a tall candle before the Blessed 
Rood’; he watches “old Time telling 
the rosary of the stars,” and for him 
Mary, Star of the Sea, is “the mother of 
peace, the mother of dreams, and the 
mother of purity.” It was this same 
attitude of mind that characterized the 
peasant of tradition. Perhaps he was 
not really better to live with than the 
peasant of the new plays; but he was 
very much better to read about, and 
had a trick of haunting the memory 
as the realization of an impossible 
ideal. In imagination, we saw him 
kneeling at tawdry shrines, praying to 
colored prints that were hopelessly out 
of perspective with an intensity, a fer- 
vor, that made the very action a mira- 
cle of faith; we saw him, before the 
dawn broke, walking home on a windy 
Christmas morning along miles of 
lonely bogland roads after hearing the 
Mass sung by a tired priest in a white- 
washed chapel, and fancied we guessed. 
though dimly, at the pathetic poetry of 
his faith. We knew him, too, in other 
moods; at a horse-fair, for instance, or 
in an English harvest-field when he 
had come over, in holiday-fashion, to 
lighten the purse of the Saxon farmer. 
But it was in the softened mood of 
piety that we best loved him and most 
believed in him. 

We shall not see him again with the 
halo of piety round his head—the halo 
that never existed (if we are to believe 
the new teachers), save in our imagina- 
tion. The “divine discontent”: alterna- 
ting with gaiety, that was explained by 























of writers as the 
natural outcome of the Celtic tem- 
perament, has developed into a cer- 
tain sullenness of disposition, a lack 
of graciousness wholly foreign to 
the generally accepted character of 
the Irish peasant. He no longer 
loves as the wild-blooded Rafterys and 
Hanrahans loved in Mr. ‘Yeats’ sto- 
ries; but he calculates on the worth 
of a marriage settlement with a 
careful eye fixed on the main chance— 
an that would not disgrace a 
Scotchman, or those terrible French 
peasants, the aftermath of the Revolu- 
tion, of whom Balzac has drawn so 
grim a picture. “The pretty girl that 
would take me, all bare though I be 
and lone,” no longer appeals to the 
peasant; he wants something more sub- 
stantial than love, perhaps, 
does the pretty girl. He has become a 
superior person; of infinitely more 
value as a citizen, of infinitely less 
value as a companion. We feel the 
work of the world will go more 
smoothly in his hands; that a Murtagh 
Cosgar is more praiseworthy than a 
Charlie Ward (Where there is Nothing), 
but we would rather tramp the roads 


the older school 


eye 


and so, 
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with Charlie, than purchase the land 
with Cosgar. 

Whether the new peasant is the real 
man, and the old peasant merely the 
creation of fancy and fiction, must be 
left to the experts of the Gaelic League 
to decide. Having forsaken the legends 
of the Virgin and the saints, the Irish 
peasant has, we are told, gone back to 
those still older legends of half-forgot- 
ten kings and warriors, of Cuchullain 
and Deirdre, and the Spirit of Ancient 
Ireland is awakening once more in the 
souls of her sons. Is this really so, or 
do the writers’ eyes see only what they 
wish to see while wilfully ignoring all 
that does not fit in with their own theo- 
ries? Or is something lost in the proc- 
ess of translation? for it is whispered 
that some of the new school are only 
beginning to learn their native lan- 
guage; and is it not possible, in an un- 
accustomed tongue, to mistake bless- 
ings for curses? It is difficult to accept 
these new peasants without some pro- 
test, for the old peasants were a part 
of the little bundle of dreams that we 
gladly carried hidden deep down in our 
hearts, and we are loth to part with 
them. 


THE ARRESTED STROKE. 


I, 


Fire and darkness and clamor,—the 
fire of forges, the darkness of smoky 
roof and rafters, the high clamor of 
iron ringing on iron, and the strokes 
of furious sledges smiting the red- 
hot metal with dulled blows. Loud 
hissings are heard as glowing masses 


are plunged into water, and _ the 
water itself rises in voluminous bil- 
lows of steam, as though they 


were the ghosts of the iron shapes 
that have grown cold and dead. The 
steam is the only thing here that is 
white, and that soon fades away. All 
is strange, unnatural Plutonic. Fiit- 
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ting shadows come and go; flames leap 
forth, as though from some huge 
dragon’s jaws, and as suddenly die 
away, leaving floating blots of deepest 
blackness where the blaze had been. 
The eye swims in these obscurities and 
is oppressed by the unexpected assaults 
of intense radiance; the ear is deafened 
by the vast volume of percussive 
sound. On the sandy floor of the place 
dusky figures dart about; sudden bursts 
of fire gleam on their grimy faces and 
naked red arms, red as the fire. These 
figures toil and strain; they carry great 
weights and shift tremendous bulks; 
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they swing swift hammers, and deftly 
play with coruscating, metallic liques- 
cences, hissing white. Sparks fly like 
tiny meteors through the gloom: bel- 
lows breathe and belch; and amid all 
this uproar one hears the voices of men, 
—of men or of demons, or of beings of 
the race of Cyclops? Can it be that 
this is Vulcan’s infernal stithy deep in 
the bowels of Aitna and that these are 
his swarthy journeymen, forging in- 
vincible arms and armor for shining 
Olympian gods or earthly heroes? So 
might it seem to one who from a point 
of detachment and isolation beholds 
this spot, this region of gloom and lurid 
light, so strangely out of time and out 
of place. But the sallow light that lies 
inert upon the dingy glass of the roof 
falls down from England’s skies. This 
is the interior of an iron-works in the 
black country of the Midlands forty- 
five years ago, not differing greatly 
from similar places of to-day; and 
though their aspect is the aspect of de- 
mons, the voices of these workers are 
the voices of mep. , 

“That will do,. Tom,” says smith 
James Cordell, to his apprentice, a 
powerful young Titan, half-naked, who, 
with tremendous blows of a heavy 
hammer, had welded together the two 
parts of a long rod which Cordell had 
been turning on the anvil with a pair 
of great tongs. The apprentice pauses 
with uplifted sledge, a splendid figure; 
the powerful torso with its quivering 
masses of muscle gleams like some 
masterpiece in bronze, relieved by the 
furnace-giare against the background 
of sombre confusion; the sledge at his 
master’s command descends no more 
upon the iron, but sinks slowly to the 
ground. 

James Cordell inspects the weld of 
the long rod; to him it seems perfect, 
and it is then taken by two other men 
towards a great crescent-shaped skele- 
ton of iron rib-work which shows dimly 
through the dusk at the farther end of 
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this huge shed. It is a roof-truss for a 
railway station; the rod is the all-im- 
portant tie-rod which holds the whole 
together,—_the cord of the are, the 
string which gives the bow its strength. 
Perfect from the outside appears the 
juncture in that rod, a perfect mar- 
riage and close bond of overlapping 
iron fibres. But deep down in its 
heart are divorce and dissension be- 
tween the unintermingled molecules. 
They still await the consummating 
blow that shall force and bind them 
together in the fervency of fire. The 
blow does not fall; they cool, and, 
though outwardly all is well, yet in- 
wardly the molecules have undergone 
no interfusiop. There is, as _ techni- 
cally expressed, no union in the weld. 

So it was that this uncompleted ham- 
mer-stroke, arrested in air by com- 
mand of James Cordell, fell not then, 
but far-off in the future after five and 
forty years,—fell like the scythe of 
Death and slew six men. For the 
Fates and the Powers and the Desti- 
nies that plan their purposes and weave 
and interweave deep into the current of 
life their intricate and complicated 
plots, so ordered it that the seemingly 
innocent hand of James Cordell, since 
then mere dust in the grave, should 
reach forth out of the past and its 
shadows, and pluck away the lives of 
six human beings who in his time 
were still unborn and who knew not, 
while they lived, that their end had 
been written for them, in the unreal- 
ized hammer-stroke in that dark stithy 
of destiny and doom, forty-five years 
before. 

Il. 


High into the air the roof-truss with 
its guilty rod arose, and there, for many 
years, at Charing Cross, it upheld the 
colossal span of glass and iron which 
vaulted from wall to wall. It was the 
first truss, the first from the open end 
of the famous station, and it faced the 
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river. Day after day, through those 
many years, the unintermittent trains 
sped in and out, and myriads of human 
beings came and went, from and to all 
the regions of earth, and every morning 
thousands of toilers in the metropolis 
streamed in darkly from their homes, 
and at night, like an ebbing tide, they 
flowed back again to loving hearts and 
household cheer. Life, like a great 
river, ran beneath this huge shell up- 
borne so high by the stiff and stubborn 
trusses, and through all the hours the 
tumult of humanity surged to and fro. 
It seemed as if all had been thus for- 
ever, and thus would forever remain, 
knowing no change. The dusty steel 
crescents hung in air like gigantic 
spiders’ webs, still and patient and mo- 
tionless, expanding a little with the 
summer’s heat, contracting a little with 
the winter’s cold. It was their duty, 
they thought, to be fixed there eter- 
nally passive, changeless, and still. 
Their bright, swift brethren, polished 
metal monsters of fire and steam, 
roared and thundered below, groaning, 
shrieking, heaving, and puffing, draw- 
ing long and heavy trains like great 
serpents to and fro and always van- 
somewhere beyond the river, 
whence they afterwards’ returned 
ugain. They, too, were kindred of iron, 
and it was their duty to pull and puff 
and roar, as it was that of the iron 
trusses to lie in calm and uncomplain- 
ing repose. The robust, turbulent ani- 
malisms of wheels belched up from 
their wide, black throats great clouds 
of sulphurous smoke and snowy steam. 
The acid of the fumes clung to the 
iron; the steam congealed in millions 
of microscopic gems. The fog came, 
too, and the river-mists like sheeted ap- 
paritions, and breathed upon the stays 
and rods of the trusses, but most upon 
that one which stood first of their num- 
ber. Their damp breath brought a 
rust, and the rust gnawed hungrily 
into the iron, as the rust of age into 


ishing 


the bones of the bodies of men. The 
silent, gray dust that sheaths and 
clothes all things, spread its films upon 
the metal ribs, hiding the rust that was 
red as blood beneath. 

In the microcosm that existed in the 
imperfect joint of the enfeebled tie-rod, 
the faithful, adherent moiecules were 
ill-content. From without, their enemy 
rust devoured them remorselessly and 
without cessation; from within, the rift 
that lay between the unwelded laps of 
metal, widened and tore into their 
crowded ranks. In that little com- 
munity ensued dreadful cataclysms, 
enormous shocks, upheavals and ava- 
lanches of dead or disintegrating par- 
ticles, minute, atomic, imperceptible to 
man, but in that infinitesimal world 
corresponding to the most stupendous 
convulsions in our own. Little knew 
the busy, struggling human world be- 
low, of the titanic, elemental war being 
waged high above its head; it knew 
nothing of the struggle until, in its 
finality, it shook all England and 
echoed across the continents. It was 
like some great unuttered thought 
nursed in some small human skull until 
it is loosed in a thunder-blaze upon as- 
tonished mankind. 

' The spinning Fates who sit in dark- 
hess, shooting their swift shuttles to 
and fro, had gathered the life-threads 
of six men into their hands and tied 
them to the fatal rod. All circum- 
stances, inclinations, influences, and 
impulses connected with the lives of 
these fated six, and of those whose 
lives were most closely interwoven 
with theirs, had conspired and inevi- 
tably led to this. Nothing was lacking 
in this development; the mystic net- 
work, inter-responsive as a delicate 
system of nerves, throbbed with 
pending doom. In proportion as the 
rod grew weaker, the faithful molecules 
slowly surrendering to their death in 
rust or to the ruptures of the two divi- 
sions, the strain grew greater and even 
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greater. The immense crescent hov- 
ered upon the brink of a vast collapse. 
The strength of the structure, which 
had borne tons of its own weight and 
the enormous stress of wind and rain, 
was at last so delicately balanced that 
a few additional strains would have 
crumpled it into a thunderous ruin. 
Yet it still hung for many days, for 
many weeks and months above the 
ceaseless currents of life that swept 
on so restlessly below. The effects of 
the hammer-strokes of James Cordell’s 
apprentice had been slowly, as it were, 
unravelled by the non-effect of the 
stroke never delivered; their transient 
utility had been undone. , The hamwer- 


stroke of Death in a parallax with 
Destiny was yet to fall. 
One December morning, when the 


skies were very gray and sad, many 
men came to tbeir labor at Charing 
Cross. Some were there to paint the 
metal-work in the great arches of the 
glass-roof; others were occupied in an 
adjoining theatre. Among them were 
the six whose warm, human lives were 
bound up with the life of the cold, in- 
animate and weary tie-rod of the over- 
loaded truss. Others there were, too, 
who in the unsuspected, looming battle 
between animal and mineral bodies, 
were to emerge with life left to them, 
but wounded or maimed. In such wise 
had the distribution of these tragic 
doles been predetermined. The uncon- 
jectured conspiracy of dumb and ma- 
lignant matter was complete. Slowly, 
yet ceaselessly, invasion into the do- 
main of the uncorrupted molecules had 
been advancing, until now their com- 
bined strength in the joint of the rod 
was exactly equal to the weight of the 
truss. When, suddenly and without 


warning, the splendid marble campa- 
nile of St. Mark’s at Venice, a structure 
that had stood beautiful and strong 
through the ages, fell like a fainting 
woman into a heap upon the sunny 
piazza, men wondered and deemed it 
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strange. They did not take into ac- 
count this unalterable’ truth,—that 
surely the patience of lifeless bodies 
passes away and the seemingly undim- 
inishing strength that depends upon the 
negative resistance of ponderable 
things. A subsidence in the founda- 
tions, men said, brought low the Vene- 
tian bell-tower; that was, perhaps, the 
direct cause, but neither the first nor 
the deepest. Men forgot that machines 
and structures, as though they were 
sentient beings, grow weary and work 
or stand no more. 

Men mounted upon the airy, yet mas- 
sive, glass shell of Charing Cross sta- 
tion. Throughout the hours of the day 
they labored at their tasks, and the day 
was almost done. Three of the men 
fore-ordained to share the destruction 
of the fabric were upon the roof di- 
rectly over the fatal truss; they were 
joined by a fourth. The added weight 
of this man was to the truss as the pro- 
verbial straw to the camel’s back. It 
was like the added feather that tips the 
beam of a delicate balance. Such a 
balance, it might be conceived, was held 
by Fate. On one side the six human 
lives shot swiftly downwards into 
darkness and demolition, while in the 
other and empty scale the lacking ham- 
mer-stroke that had been stayed by 
James Cordell ere it fell upon the 
welded rod in the iron works five and 
forty years before, soared upward as 
swiftly. It had fallen, dead and use- 
less, into the balance of Fate. 

The station for a brief space was 
silent and empty. No trains departed 
and none arrived. The iron coursers 
stood still in their trappings of brass, 
breathing with composure. Destiny, 
in kindly mood, had chosen such a mo- 
ment, as with an unwillingness to sac- 
rifice more than the six lives whose 
threads had turned to chains and fet- 
tered them to this doom. - Two of 
these life-flames were burning brightly, 
aglow with vigor, in the adjacent thea- 























tre, predestined victims of a tragedy 
more realistic than was ever to be 
simulated there. When the fourth man 
had ascended the roof over the truss, 
the molecules in the joint of the tie- 
rod could bear no more. They were 
torn swiftly asunder, and reluctantly 
the two separated sections of the rod 
fell far apart. 
III. 


Safely had I passed through the con- 
stant perils of the rail in vast new con- 
tinents, safely made the winter-pas- 
sages of storm-swept oceans, had 
emerged unscathed from the thousand 
possibilities of disaster that infest the 
path of the traveller, and now, after a 
tour through all the countries of the 
Continent, found myself safe and sound 
in this world-metropolis. On that day 
in the early part of December it 
chanced that I awaited a friend from 
Canterbury and that I entered Charing 
Cross station somewhat earlier than the 
time the train was to have arrived. Not 
being certain of this time, I looked for 
some official to give me the required 
information. Few employés were 
about and few travellers; the station 
seemed full of a strange and intermit- 
tent lull, which, now that I recall it, 
seems to me to have been instinct with 
some sense of impending disaster, some 
looming, portentous imminence, solemn 
with the hush of significant awe, such 
as I had often experienced in California 
when a suppression of all life and mo- 
tion lies in the torpid air before the 
coming of the earthquake. 

The vast gray void of the station was 
haunted by this unaccustomed silence 
and gloom; a wan, sickly light filtered 
through the great span of murky glass 
overarching the gleaming tracks and 
empty trains. At the open end of the 
building the melancholy skies sent in 
a flood of cold and ashen light. 
Through the temporarily unguarded 
gates that led to the platforms I es- 
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pied one of the ticket-collectors at the 
forward end of a train. Passing 
through the barrier, I approached him, 
when there came a sharp and swift re- 
port, and two great lengths of an iron 
rod swung up and down, high in air, 
at the open end of the station. Then 
followed a violent sound of creaking 
and rending, a crackling of dislocated 
metal, glass, and wood; the great cres- 
cent trembled terribly and swayed as 
with dizziness. Instantly, with the 
oceanic roar of some gigantic, ice-bound 
Niagara breaking loose, with hollow 
and resonant thunder-bursts and deaf- 
ening salvos of wild artillery, the light 
was blotted out from the face of things 
and some vast curtain or eclipse passed 
between the outer and inner day, bring- 
ing a sudden dusk. The platform 
shook from the impact of immense and 
formidable masses, and through my 
ears, unequal to the volume of the up- 
roar, this thought was, for a brief in- 
stant, translated to the brain: all the 
locomotives in the place have blown up 
at once! Crash succeeded crash; the 
dreadful din and the thick dust strug- 
gled fiercely for possession of the air. 

I found myself again at the barrier 
dazed, stunned, aghast. Men and 
women ran madly hither and thither; 
some had fainted and lay like dead 
upon the floor. An awful quiet ensued, 
and the sallow daylight, wallowing 
through the dust-clouds, showed a 
great wound of ragged brick walls, of 
torn and splintered wood and twisted 
iron, of bristling struts and rods and 
jagged ends of broken purlins. Below 
lay a mountain of wreckage, like a con- 
fused heap of the slain after a battle. 
From this, distinctly and fearfully, 
came groans and smothered cries. It 
was as if that pitiful, mangled mass of 
helpless remains, that ruined work of 
man’s cunning contrivance and fruit of 
science, invention, and industry, in 
which matter had been subjugated to 
useful form and end, now suddenly all 
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undone and “cast as rubbish to the 
void,” resolved to aching disorder and 
abortive chaos, was lamenting with 
these dread cries the tragedy of its own 
destruction. The aspect bore in it the 
heavy grief that invests matter that 
has lost its meaning, the sorrow that 
clings to all dead and useless things, 
due, perhaps, to some Dionysian sense 
of our corporeal relation to all sub- 
stance. But to my reassembling senses, 
dizzied by sound and shock, came the 
realization of a greater tragedy. Hu- 
man cries rang in my ears. I ran 
forward and noticed what seemed to be 
a woman’s arm projecting upright from 
the confused débris, mutely appealing 
with a spasmodic opening and closing 
of the fingers to the cold, implacable 
skies that now looked down so drear- 
ily. Only the forearm was visible, and 
that was covered to the elbow with a 
long, gray glove. We toiled about that 
beseeching arm, clearing away many 
stubborn obstructions, and, at last, 
from beneath a burthen of mortar, 
brick, and shattered glass, lifted from 
its grave of agony a bleeding wreck. 
It was not a woman; it was one of the 
painters who had fallen with the roof. 
He had worn an old pair of woman’s 
long gloves to protect his arms from 
the paint. As he was lifted up, a help- 
less, crumpled mass, and placed in the 
ready ambulance, rills of blood ran out 
from under the end of the gloves and 
wrote some strange red message along 
the sooty dust. 

Two bays of the wide roof had fallen; 
the great wind-screen with its innumer- 
able panes of glass lay on the top of 
the ruin, twisted and dashed to pieces, 
and across the coaches of the trains, 
which it had cleft completely in twain, 
stretched a steel girder of a hundred 
tons, like some immense Damoclean 


sword suddenly released from its sus- 
pending hair. The roof of the theatre 
hard by had been demolished, crushed 
by the avalanche of the collapsing 
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brick wall. I looked aloft; the imper- 
turbable firmament stared down calmly 
with a blind and stony massiveness, 
and all Nature seemed a remote, re- 
morseless, and unchanging thing. 

In those depths of distance beyond 
the mists I knew that the clashing dis- 
cords of scattered worlds, drifting un- 
controllably and at random, were yet, 
for all that, weaving some universal 
diaper of cosmic fate as they tore 
througk immensities of time and space. 
Was this the law, the harmony we 
claim to recognize in the universe, or 
but the progression towards some great 
and ultimate anarchy? Perhaps all 
life was anarchy, and necessity the 
only law or condition. Upon the rod 
of what had been the truss of the third 
bay, and was now that of the first, a 
piece of light board balanced and trem- 
bled, marvellously poised. It was as 
though it were a symbol of the scales 
of Fate wherein human lives and hu- 
man works had been weighed and mys- 
teriously found wanting. 

To me there came a strange know!l- 
edge of how the perpetration of my 
own death had been thwarted, how, 
through many years, this moment, this 
place, this occasion had lain in wait 
for me who had been approaching it 
from great distances since the very day 
of my birth. Yet, so far as the dura- 
tion of my own life was concerned, the 
intricate and long-maturing plot hed 
failed by a few seconds of time. by a 
few steps of my feet. My death lay 
farther off; it was not to have been 
now, but was still to be, in the future 
years, infallibly, by other means, in 
another place, at another time, un- 
known, inscrutable, yet no less sure. 
Somewhere along the path of those fu- 
ture years, disease, perhaps, lay a-lurk 
for me in Palermo or Yokohama, or a 
rattlesnake in the Californian hills, or 
drowning in the Caspian sea, or a fever 
in the swamps of Florida, or a draught 
in the hall of a friend’s house, the bul- 
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let of some rash amateur huntsman, a_ the official investigation by the authori- 
railway collision in America or Algeria, ties a famous scientific engineer spoke 
—the time would bring the means as_ thus: “The direct cause of the collapse 
the hour brings the man. I would go of the roof was due to the imperfect 
to meet it from this very moment, and welding of the iron in the joint of the 


I would find it ready. tie-rod. There had been no union of 
Six men were killed in the accident the metal.” 

at Charing Cross railway station. At Herman Scheffauer. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. ‘~ 





GARDEN SLOPES AND BANKS. 


Where a garden has steep banks and from drought. If vigorous, easily 
slopes in it they are usually regarded grown plants are used, the rocks can 
as rather a nuisance than otherwise. be quite small—only large enough to 
They are covered with turf which is stick in the bank, and they may be ar- 
difticult to mow, or planted with com- ranged without any system. They 
mon and ugly shrubs such as laurel or will look ugly and patchy at first, but 
privet, or overrun with ivy, a good ina year or so they and the bank itself 
enough creeper, no doubt, but never’ will be all hidden under a curtain of 
very cheerful. And yet there is no plants covered with blossom for several 
part of a garden that can be made months in the year. The elaborate di- 
more beautiful with less trouble and _ rections for the building of rock work 
expense than a steep slope, and any given in several excellent handbooks on 
one who is fortunate enough to have a_ the subject are likely to deter many 
drive running between two such slopes people from the use of rocks at all. 
ought not to be so ungrateful for natu- But these directions are only necessary 
ral advantages as to plant them with where difficult alpine plants are to be 
laurels, clipped out of all their natural grown. In the case of the easier rock 
beauty, or to waste their precious ex- plants, the rocks are only necessary, if 
panse by covering it with turf. Natu- necessary at all, to keep them in place 
ral banks of this kind are the best pos- and perhaps to give them a little pro- 
sible site for a rock garden. But sup- tection from drought until they have 
posing their owner does not want the struck their roots deeply into the soil. 
trouble or expense of a rock garden, he It is often said that clinkers or bricks 
can still get some of the most beauti- should on no account be used for rock 
ful effects possible on the most elabo- work; and this is perfectly right where 
rate rock work by planting them with difficult alpine plants are to be grown 
the more vigorous creeping and trailing and where the rock work is intended 
plants which are usually grown in the to be seen and to form an element in 
rock garden. the beauty of the whole. But in the 

If the bank is very steep and also kind of rough rock work I suggest the 
if it consists of very light sandy soil, rocks are not intended to be seen. 
it will be well to drive a small piece There is no harm, therefore, in using 
of rock into the soil under every plant clinkers or bricks if they happen to be 
that is planted. This piece of rock will at hand and if it is difficult or expen- 
both preserve the plant from being sive to get stone. The bricks will look 
washed out of the ground, and also hideous at first; but most gardening 
will give it considerable protection is ugly in its early stages, and the gar- 
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dener who uses clinkers or bricks can 
always explain that he does not labor 
under the delusion that he has made a 
rock garden. 

What plants are most suitable for 
covering such a bank will depend upon 
whether it slopes north or south. For 
bank some of the best 
Arabis, Aubretia, many 
kinds of rock pinks, some of the 
ereeping phloxes, Arenaria Montana, 
Weronica Rupestris (or Prostrata), Ve- 
ronica Repens, White Thyme, Thy- 
mus Lanuginosus, Alyssum Saxatile, 
Compactum, and different sorts of 
Helianthemum. 

Most of these will grow also on a 
north bank, especially if the soil is 
light and dry. In such a case the 
creeping phloxes will grow more vig- 
orously than with a south aspect. But 
neither they nor the rest will flower so 
profusely as when they look to the 
south. Nearly all the rock pinks, espe- 
cially, like as much sun and warmth 
as they can get, and will stand any 
amount of drought when once they are 
established. Other plants suitable for 
a north slope are the Saxifrages of the 
London Pride and mossy sections. 
These are too numerous to enumerate, 
but some of the mossy ones, such as 
Saxifrage Muscoides, S. Rhei, S. Pede- 
montana, S. Ajugaefolia, stand drought 
much better than the beautiful S. Cam- 
posi, which should be grown in the 
coolest possible place. Many Cam- 
panulas do best on a north slope, espe- 
cially in light soils, such as Campan- 
ula Muralis, C. Pusilla, C. Caespitosa, 
and C. Carpatica. The beautiful Om- 
phalodes Verna will grow and flower to 
perfection on a northerly bank; and so 
will Silene Alpestris and Saponaria 
Ocymoides, if only it is dry. 

The plants I have enumerated are all 
perfectly easy to grow, and most of 
them can be raised in hundreds from 
packets of seed costing but a few 
A threepenny packet of seed 


a southerly 
plants are 


pence. 
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will produce enough Aubretias, for in- 
stance, to cover a bank 8 feet high by 
50 feet long in about two years from 
sowing. There are many different spe- 
cies or varieties of Aubretia which can- 
not be enumerated here. But for a 
northerly slope “Dr. Mules” is the best 
variety. Aubretia looks well with Yel- 
low Alyssum and White Arabis. Both 
of these can be easily raised from seed, 
though the Arabis is so easily increased 
by simply pulling it to pieces in the 
early autumn that it is scarcely worth 
the trouble to raise it from seed. The 
double Arabis is a very valuable plant, 
flowering much longer than the single, 
but care must be taken that it shall 
not overgrow everything near it. The 
Aubretias look better and grow more 
strongly if they are trimmed back 
every year after flowering. As to the 
rock pinks, they are innumerable in va- 
riety, nearly all are easily grown, and 
all can be raised in thousands from 
seed. The best kinds for banks are 
Dianthus Plumarius, D. Silvestris, D. 
Caesius (which likes a little mortar 
rubble mixed with the soil), D. Fra- 
grans, and D. Arenarius. But a packet 
of seed of mixed rock pinks will pro- 
duce any number of different kinds, 
many of which will be large, quite 2 
feet across about three years after 
sowing. They also are the better for a 
littie trimming, when they get straggly. 
The creeping phloxes are not so easily 
raised from seed, but can be quickly 
increased by cuttings or division. The 
best for banks are Phlox Stellaria, 
which trails a great length, Phlox G. F. 
Wilson, Phlox Verna, Phlox Vivid, and 
generally the different varieties of 
Phlox Subulata. They like a stiffer 
soil than the pinks, and are best planted 
near the bottom of the bank if the soil 
is light. Arenaria Montana is a most 
valuable plant for the purpose, covered 
with large white blossoms, rather like 
those of the larger Stitchworth,but more 
conspicuous. It is easily raised from 
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seed, but apt to deteriorate after a few 
years, unless replanted and divided. It 
will stand any amount of drought and 
looks well mixed with the blue Veron- 
ica Rupestris, a plant too well known 
to need description. Veronica Repens, 
a very prostrate and neat plant with 
thousands of small and very pale blue 
flowers, increases at a great pace and 
can be divided up to any extent. It 
does best in a rather cool situation. 
The different kinds of Thyme can be 
grown in any dry place, and make a 
beautiful carpet. The Helianthemums, 
or rock roses, are readily raised from 
seed or cuttings. There are pink, 
white, red, and orange varieties, also 
a fine variety with silvery gray leaves 
and large golden flowers often called 
H. Croceum. They should have ample 
room to grow in and not be disturbed 
when once planted. The mossy Saxi- 
frages require a rather cool place. The 
finest of all is “Guilford Seedling” with 
deep crimson flowers. Pedemontana is 
a fine, vigorous sort with white flowers, 
and Rhei, with pale pink, is beautiful. 
Camposi, with very large white flow- 
ers, is very striking, but it withers up 
rather quickly in the heat of the sun 
and does best on the north side among 
large stones. Campanulas Caespitosa 
and Pusilla (practically the same for 
garden purposes) can be raised in hun- 
dreds from seed or from cuttings taken 
in early spring. They spread and 
flourish among rocks in a fairly cool 
The Speaker. 
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place, but must not be overgrown by 
larger plants. They look very well 
mixed with Sedum Album which flow- 
ers at the same time. C. Muralis, of 
which there are two varieties, is not 
usually raised from seed, but can be 
easily increased by cuttings taken 
either in spring or after flowering. It 
should be left alone for some years in 
a cool place, when it will form large 
clumps smothered in bloom in early 
summer. It looks well mixed with Si- 
lene Alpestris, a beautiful alpine very 
easily raised from seed or by division, 
which has flowers like those of a small 
white pink. C. Carpatica, which is 
rather larger, grows anywhere, but 
best in a cool place. It can be easily 
raised from seed, and deteriorates af- 
ter a few years; there are white and 
blue varieties of it. Omphalodes Verna, 
which flowers in March and April, has 
flowers of the brightest blue imagina- 
ble. It likes a cool place among rocks 
and to be top-dressed with leaf-mould 
every autumn. It should not be dis- 
turbed. There are many more plants 
and also little shrubs such as the 
smaller Cistuses, Santolina Incana, Ar- 
temisia Sericea, Eurybia Gunniaria, 
and some of the prostrate brooms 
which can be used in this way, but I 
have named most of the best. They 
should all be planted in large masses 
or drifts and the bank should be free 
from the drip of trees. 
A. C.-B. 





THE BOLDNESS 


Mr. Birrell’s speech in introducing the 
Education Bill was characterized by 
much apparent confidence of success. 
But if the process by which he has ar- 
rived at this confidence bears any re- 
semblance to that by which he justi- 
fied it to the House, it seems likely 
that he has underestimated the obsta- 
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cles which will have to be got over be- 
fore the Bill can become law in its 
present form. The speech was a very 
able and a very logical speech. It was 
full of happy turns of expression, and 
of the epigrammatic point which we 
have learned to look for from Mr. Bir- 
rell. But it was not the speech of a 
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man very sure of his ground, or of a 
man who is satisfied with the logical 
consistency of his plan. In one place 
he treated a difficulty as insurmounta- 
ble, in another he put aside as of no 
moment a difficulty of precisely the 
same kind. The majority to which he 
now appealed as omnipotent he dis- 
moments later as an 
auxiliary of no value. The impression 
the speech leaves on us is that he 
knows that his case is strong in some 
parts, and very weak in others. Now, 
he puts his foot down with all the firm- 
ness of assured conviction, now he hur- 
ries over ice which he fears may not 
prove firm enough:to bear him. The 
welcome his speech met with was 
hardly calculated to reassure him on 
this last point. It came in for many 
well-deserved compliments, but they 
were directed rather to the speech than 
to the Bill. Moreover, what little praise 
was given to the Bill itself came from 
the quarter which has apparently been 
most consulted in its preparation. The 
independent critics either kept silence 
or dwelt on its faults. Probably no 
section of the House was more disap- 
pointed than the ardent Educational- 
ists. They wished, no doubt, with Mr. 
Birrell, that they had met on Monday 
afternoon, “to discuss the breed and 
bearing, the health and happiness of 
seven millions ‘of our children, how 
best to fit them for proficiency in those 
arts and crafts which make nations 
famous, and which are so especially 
necessary in these days of fierce com- 
petition in all the markets of the 
world.” They knew probably that at 
this stage of the controversy it was 
useless to look for such happiness as 
They knew that between them 
there stands the 


missed a few 


this. 


and its possession 


spectre of the Religious Difficulty, and 
that so long as it stands there no sub- 
stantial progress is likely to be made 
on the road along which they wish to 
But at least they may have 


travel. 
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hoped to see some preparation made 
for laying the ghost, some plan indi- 
eated by which men of different re- 
ligious creeds may work together to- 
wards the promotion of those educa- 
tional ends which they cherish in 
common. The first step towards edu- 
eational efficiency—towards'~ getting 
money’s worth for money spent—is to 
get the religious difficulty out of the 
way. We greatly fear that the effect 
of Mr. Birrell’s measure will be to give 
it a larger field of operation, and by 
consequence to make it more widely 
felt. 

With the first provision of the Bill 
no reasonable person will quarrel. 
“Unless,” said Mr. Birrell, “electoral 
promises and pledges are fustian and 
fudge, unless they are ‘sound and fury 
signifying nothing, the Government 
were bound to bring all schools re- 
ceiving public money under public con- 
trol. The dual system, the system under 
which two classes of schools equally 
recognized by the Government as pub- 
lic elementary schools existed side by 
side, is to come to an end. All schools 
will be provided schools. There will be 
neither Church schools, nor Roman 
Catholic schools, Jewish schools. 
They will all be merged in the general 
body of provided schools—provided, 
that is, by the public authority and at 
the public cost. But here the religious 
difficulty springs to life. Why have 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics laid 
out so much money on the school build- 
ings and on maintenance, ex- 
cept for the purpose of settling this 
difficulty in the way they severally 
like? Mr. Birrell seems to 
that he only to announce to 
them the way he proposes to set- 
tle it to ensure prompt and uni- 
versal acceptance of his scheme. The 
reason on which he rests this assump- 
tion is that his plan “is in conformity 
with, suits the needs of, and has re- 
ceived the approval of the vast ma- 
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jority of our Protestant population.” 
No doubt, it is a great recommendation 
of any plan that it pleases this major- 
ity. But experience seems to show 
that, in dealing with the education 
question, something besides the major- 
ity has in the end to be considered. 
The unpopularity which the Education 
Act of 1902 brought on its authors 
came from a similar determination to 
regard the majority, and the majority 
only. Mr. Birrell, seemingly, thinks 
that he has nothing to learn from the 
recent history of the controversy. The 
Unionist Government found what it 
cost to despise minorities. The Lib- 
eral Government thinks that it can do 
this to its heart’s content and no harm 
come of it. We have no intention of 
hazarding a prediction as to the sound- 
ness of this forecast. All that we 
say is, that unregarded minorities have 
before now turned out to have unfore- 
seen elements of danger—elements 
which have in the end wrecked 
schemes as cleverly contrived as Mr. 
Birrell’s. 

The difficulty which the Bill attempts 
to meet is this. At present elementary 
schools, speaking roughly, are of two 
kinds—provided schools, built and 
maintained out of public money, in 
which the religious teaching is unde- 
nominational, and non-provided schools, 
built, and till lately in part maintained, 
by private subscriptions, in which the 
religious teaching is that of the de- 
nomination which supports them. Un- 
der the Government Bill these non-pro- 
vided schools will practically cease to 
exist, unless they are made over by 
their managers to the local education 
authority, on such conditions as may 
be agreed upon between them. When 
they are so made over, these trans- 
ferred schools will become in all re- 
spects provided schools, except that the 
local education -authority may agree 
with the managers that denominational 
teaching shall be given on two days in 
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the week to children whose parents 
demand it, provided that the local au- 
thority neither provides nor pays the 


teachers who give it. In urban areas 
the local education authority may, if 
so minded, grant facilities for denomi- 
national teaching even in provided 
schools, provided that they are satis- 
fied that four-fifths of the parents 
whose children attend the school desire 
it. When this proportion is secured, 
the only religious teaching given in the 
school will be denominational, and it 
may be given by the regular teachers, 
though any pay they may receive for 
giving it will not come from the educa- 
tion authority. Mr. Birrell, no doubt, 
hopes that this provision will make the 
Bill acceptable to Roman Catholics. 
Whether it will have this result we do 
not know. But, considering that the 
effect of the clause will be to make 
the religious character of every Roman 
Catholic school dependent on the will 
of the local education authority, it will 
be surprising if it contents them. It 
will be still more surprising if the ef- 
fect of making over the handling of the 
religious difficulty to every separate 
local authority contents that larger 
body which wishes to see the difficulty 
itself got out of the way. 

Nor is the objection of those who dis- 
like making undenominationalism the 
only religion established in the State 
schools, and paid for out of public 
money, to be wholly put on one side. 
This objection is felt alike by those 
who think that the State should give 
only secular instruction in its schools 
and leave religious instruction to be 
given by the churches, and by those 
who hold that the proper solution is to 
give facilities for all kinds of religious 
instruction in the school building as 
part of the school work. The former 


view is held by a small section of High 
Churchmen and by that not unimpor- 
tant item in the present Parliament— 
The latter vi is 


the Labor party. 
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held by the great body of High Church 
men, as well as by others who have 
seen a similar plan at work in Ger- 
many. Mr. Birrell dismisses both these 
alternatives, and elects to take the 
risks attendant on establishing what he 


The Economist. 


The Hungarian Solution. 


declares to be the religion of the ma- 
jority against the wishes, but at the 
cost of, more than one hostile minority. 
And, what is more wonderful, he has 
carried the Cabinet with him. 





THE HUNGARIAN SOLUTION. 


Just at the moment when constitu- 
tional parliamentary government in 
Hungary seemed to be on the verge of 
supersession by the personal preroga- 
tive of the King the danger has been 
averted. The experience of the Fejer- 
vary Ministry during the past year had 
abundantly proved that parliamentary 
government under the existing condi- 
tions had become impossible; and the 
last meeting of Parliament had closed 
with the incident which reminded Eng- 
lish readers of Cromwell’s short way 
with Parliament in our own history. 
Hungary was in a condition which 
seemed like a revolt against the Crown; 
and the representatives of the Magyar 
sentiment, who as a Coalition in Parlia- 
ment had made all other Government 
in Parliament but their own impossible, 
were making demands which the King 
refused absolutely as a betrayal of the 
fundamental bases of union between 
Austria and Hungary. In these cir- 
cumstances the King seemed to have 
decided that, when the term within 
which by the constitution the elections 
should be held for a new Parliament, 
the writs should not be issued. The 
time expired on Wednesday last, the 
11th; but on the 6th it became known 
that the King and the Coalition leaders 
had come to an agreement which would 
enable a Ministry to be formed and the 
elections to be held in due course of 
law. It might seem at first sight as 


if this were a complete victory of the 
King and a compulsory surrender by 
leaders of the Magyar national 


the 


movement. They take office on condi- 
tion that their demands in regard to the 
army, and the substitution of Magyar 
for German as the official army lan- 
guage, shall in the meantime at least 
be in abeyance. They accept the plan 
of an extended suffrage which M. 
Kristoff induced Baron Fejervary to 
adopt as a method whereby the exclu- 
sive Magyar programme might be coun- 
tered by the entry into parliamentary 
life of other elements in the Hungarian 
nation than the predominant Magyar. 
M. Kristoff has scored a notable suc- 
cess in acting at the present juncture 
as iatermediary between Baron Fejer- 
vary, as the representative of the King, 
and the Coalition leaders, and bringing 
about the acquiescence of these leaders 
in his proposal. In the new Parlia- 
ment that will be held after the ap- 
proaching elections the Ministry will 
be pledged to introduce a Bill for the 
enlargement of the suffrage. Thus in 
all probability elections will soon after 
be held on the wider franchise and 
‘Hungary will enter on a new era. The 
Magyar predominance cannot fail to be 
affected when the present inequality of 
four hundred Magyar members of Par- 
liament to ten of other races has been 
redressed by some other proportion. It 
would be venturing on gratuitous and 
useless prophecy to attempt any fore- 
cast how such a change will ultimately 
affect the relations of Austria and 
Hungary. F 

We might suppose it can hardly make 
them more difficult than they have been 























under the régime of the Magyars M. 
Kossuth, Count Andrassy, Count Ap- 
ponyi and others who now so suddenly 
and unexpectedly are to be found serv- 
ing the King. They must have been 
roused by the approaching moment of 
supreme danger to a sense of wider 
patriotism than they had shown for 
some time, when they agreed that one 
term of their entering upon office 
should be a measure which in all prob- 
ability will seriously affect their own 
predominance. They may to be sure 
have convinced themselves that they 
will be able in the future by their 
superior political wisdom and influence 
to control events to their own purposes. 
But a political party cannot without 
some misgivings give up solid privi- 
leges and trust to their moral authority 
alone to maintain them in their accus- 
tomed power. To these concessions it 
must also be added that the new Min- 
istry undertakes to procure parliamen- 
tary sanction for the commercial trea- 
ties and other international commer- 
cial arrangements which its leading 
members have for many months past 
been denying the power of the Crown 
to make. The curious part is that for 
all that appears there is no real differ- 
ence in the position from what it has 
been any time since the struggle be- 
tween King and Parliament became 
acute. It can only be that the immi- 
nence of the danger sobered them; for 
over a year ago they might have come 
to the same terms and saved the coun- 
try from the unrest in which they were 
keeping it. This no doubt accounts 
for a settlement which three or four 
days before it was reached was accord- 
ing to Count Apponyi not in the least 
degree anticipated. 

Yet it would be ungracious to repre- 
sent the acceptance of the King’s terms 
as a surrender to any force majeure 
wielded by the King. The King may 
well be grateful for being saved from 
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a task which would have been hateful 
to him. He has had no intention of 
forcing the leaders into refusing terms 
which would give him a plausible pre- 
text for ruling without Parliament. 
The attempt to do so would have been 
fraught with many perils. Such a 
course would have been repugnant to 
him; and not even the extremest of 
Hungarian Nationalists has accused 
him of anything but an invincible pur- 
pose to maintain the constitutional 
terms of union between the two coun- 
tries with which they themselves had 
become dissatisfied. When the Coali- 
tion had made parliamentary govern- 
ment impossible he was driven tem- 
porarily into using the executive power; 
but he was never persuaded into repre- 
senting a practical suspension of the 
constitution as anything but a regret- 
table departure from constitutionalism. 
The victory he has won is not a per- 
sonal one over the Coalition; he had 
too many good reasons for gaining its 
co-operation; and its return to power 
is a relief from a great anxiety. But 
he has shown once more in a strong 
light the value of the monarchical sys- 
tem as a permanent, controlling and 
restraining influence between irrecon- 
cilable parties. Amidst the rejoicing of 
the Hungarian people over the escape 
from a perilous situation, and their 
natural inclination to see in the return 
to Parliament of the Coalition a sat- 
isfaction of their amour propre, they 
recognize how much is due to this 
function of the Crown. It is a happy 
ending to a quarrel when both the par- 
ties to it are satisfied with the terms 
of arrangement. Other nations who 
have looked on at the bewildering fights 
of factions in Austria-Hungary have no 
less cause for satisfaction that a situa- 
ation which carried with it such seri- 
ous international dangers has come to 
an end. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF DISEASE. 


For reasons which the philosophic 
biologist may well ponder, it is the fact 
that, in general, animals die of starva- 
tion, old age or, most usually, murder, 
whilst man dies of disease. Here, 
however, we cannot pause to consider 
why man should thus be distinguished 
by his susceptibility to the causes of 
disease—causes which, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, are now 
known to consist essentially of minute 
animal and vegetable organisms, whose 
host, diet and grave he is. It may be 
argued that the lower animals, being 
historically older, have been subjected 
for a longer period to the action of 
natural selection—constantly tending to 
eliminate those individuals and stocks 
which are susceptible to microbic at- 
tack. Man’s intelligence, however, is 
now coming to his aid in his ceaseless 
warfare with the microbe, and vital 
discoveries become so frequent as to 
be almost commonplace. Some ten 
years ago diphtheria came almost com- 
pletely under human control, in virtue 
of the discovery of the anti-diphthe- 
ritic serum. The remarkable diseases, 
myxcedema and cretinism, are now 
controlled or indeed, it is fair to say, 
cured by administration of the thyroid 
gland of the sheep; it having been 
found that they are due simply to thy- 
roid deficiency. The whole natural 
history of malaria has been laid bare. 
This disease and yellow fever have al- 
ready been banished from many parts 
of the world which they formerly in- 
fested, by the extermination of the 
insects which convey their causal para- 


sites. Only a few months ago a dis- 


covery of the first importance was an- 
nounced concerning tuberculosis—which 
takes more life, though malaria causes 
more illness, than any other disease. 
Since Professor von Behring made his 


first announcement, it has been proved 
beyond all question, by an independent 
committee, that his methods are able 
completely to protect cattle from tuber- 
culous infection. There can be no sub- 
stantial doubt that the successful ap- 
plication of these methods to man is 
merely a matter of time and detail. 
A distinguished worker in Edinburgh 
promises to consummate the labors of 
nearly twenty years upon what might 
appear to be the inconsequent or ir- 
relevant subjects of heredity and the 
development of the germ, by not 
merely an explanation of cancer, but. 
by the indication of a substance which 
is absolutely lethal to the cancer cell 
whilst innocuous to the cells of normal 


tissue. By its means he has already 
succeeded in curing cancer in the 
mouse. 


A discovery of scarcely less impor- 
tance is now announced; the disease 
knowl as general paralysis of the in- 
sane or dementia paralytica has yielded 
to prolonged study by Dr. Ford Rob- 
ertson, also of Edinburgh. It has long 
been known that a predisposing cause 
of this disease, so important as to be 
almost essential, is to be recognized 
in the previous attack of another very 
common and important malady. With- 
in the last few months the microbe 
responsible for the malady to which 
we allude has been demonstrated in 
Berlin; and now Dr. Ford Robertson 
appears to have identified the bacillus: 
paralyticus, as he calls it, which is the 
exciting cause of general paralysis. 
This appalling disease has hitherto 
known no remedy whatever. It is, as 
a rule, the late and apparently arbi- 
trary penalty for long-forgotten sin. 
Its custom is to kill in two years; 
and hitherto medical science has been 
impotent in its presence. There can be 


























little doubt that, in the course of time, 
this latest discovery will lead to the 
establishment of curative and pre- 
ventive methods. 

No one who pays any substantial 
attention to the progress of medical 
science can doubt that the elimination 
of all disease, except such as is neces- 
sarily involved in disobedience to the 
fundamental laws of health, is a mat- 
ter of but a few decades more. Each 
step gained accelerates the gain of 
another—a statement which is true of 
all the sciences; so that one year in our 
times is more fruitful than a decade 
or a century in the past. Even al- 
ready, in their present merely pre- 
liminary stage, the medical sciences, 
though handicapped by official and pop- 
ular ignorance such as no resoures of 
language can enable one to plumb, 
have greatly increased the expectation 
of life for both sexes; and the aboli- 
tion of many of the major diseases 
will immediately attend the adequate 
education of the public. 

It is sometimes assumed that the 
ultimate control of disease will be es- 
tablished by an extension of that 
method of vaccination which was the 
first, the greatest and the most amaz- 
ingly triumphant achievement of mod- 
ern hygiene, and which will keep alive 
the names of Jenner and Britain until 
the sun grows cold. In our opinion, 
however, all forms of serum employ- 
ment will come to be looked upon as 
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methods of treatment only, not of pre- 


vention. The ultimate elimination of 
disease will be more simple. For the 
time being there is no choice but to 
do everything that lies in our power 
towards making ourselves immune 
from the attacks of microbes. But 
take, for instance, the history of ty- 
phus and malaria: typhus has been 
practically abolished in London be- 
cause of the removal of those condi- 
tions of extreme dirt and filth in which 
alone the microbes of this disease can 
live. They have been starved out; and 
malaria has been controlled by a radi- 
eal interference with the conditions 
which are necessary for the life-cycle 
of the haematozoon malariae. Similarly, 
there seems to be very little doubt that 
the bacillus tuberculosis might at any 
time become as extinct as the dodo. 
When we have adequate provision 
against spitting, for complete disinfec- 
tion, and control of the disease in 
animals—when, in short, this abomin- 
able little plant is prevented from ever 
leaving its victim alive, and is com- 
pelled to die at his death (Surely a 
just retribution), this terrible disease, 
which has more than decimated man- 
kind from the dawn of civilization, 
must soon become extinct, and there 
may be a truly universal rejoicing 
when the World-State of the future 
appoints a day for the celebration of 
the news that no tubercle bacillus is 
anywhere discoverable upon the earth. 
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There is some prospect of a memorial 
to Carlyle being erected in Edinburgh 
at an early date. So far, nothing defi- 
nite has been decided, though a replica 
of Boehm’s statue is suggested, as well 





as a medallion or brass in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral. Meanwhile, subscriptions 
are being received by Mr. James 
Marchbank, 45, York Place, Edinburgh, 
the honorary secretary to the com- 
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mittee appointed for the purpose in- 
dicated in the year of Carlyle’s 
centenary. 


Smith, Elder & Co. have recently 
published “A Summer Ride through 
Western Tibet,” by Miss J. E. Duncan. 
The work records the author’s experi- 
ences in remote valleys of Western 
Tibet, including the inspection of an- 
cient Tibetan inscriptions now for the 
tirst time photographed and _inter- 
preted. The archzology of Ladakh 
and Baltistan is only beginning to be 
made known to European scholars, and 
there is a rich field for exploration in 
these countries. The volume contains 
numerous illustrations and a map. 


An uncommonly fresh, sprightly, sensi- 
ble and helpful little book is “Problems 
of Babyhood,” in which Rachel Kent 
Fitz and George Wells Fitz write, out 
of practical experience, of the perplexi- 
tles of parents. The first section, 
“Building a Constitution,” treats of 
fresh air, clothing, sleep and exercise; 
in the second, “Forming a Character,” 
variqus ethical questions are discussed. 
The book is delightfully written, the 
illustrations are charming, and Dr. 
Wells’s sometime connection with Har- 
vard University adds weight to its 
suggestions. Henry Holt & Co. 


Arrangements for the publication of 
the Cambridge Medizeval History have 
now been made by the Syndics of the 
University Press. The first volume 
will be published soon after the ap- 
pearance of the last volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History, with 
which it will be generally uniform, 
and the work will be completed in 
eight volumes. The Cambridge Me- 
dizeval History has been planned by 
Professor J. B. Bury, and will be 
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edited by Professor H. M. Gwatkin, 
Miss M. Bateson, Fellow and Lecturer 
of Newnham College, and Mr. G. T. 
Lapsley, Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College. 


The materials and discussions of 
Professor Flinders Petrie’s new book, 
“Researches in Sinai,” which Mr. Mur- 
ray will shortly publish, are not drawn 
from any previous publication. They 
contain the first detailed account of the 
Egyptian remains in Sinai, the results 
being given in chronology, with a re- 
vision of the dates in Egyptian history 
according to the most recent results. 
The Semitic discoveries, which are en- 
tirely new, include the system of 
Semitic ritual and the common use of 
a Semitic writing in the earliest age, 
the conditions of climate, the route of 
the Exodus, the question of the num- 
bers of the Israelites down to the mon- 
archy, and the evidences of early 
documents in the Pentateuch. 


Mr. Unwin will publish before long 
a volume entitled “Old German Love 
Songs,” by Mr. F. C. Nicholson. In 
this work an attempt, has, for the first 
time, been made to present English 
readers with a fairly large and typical 
selection from the German Minnesing- 
ers of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries. The English versions, 
while preserving the form of the orig- 
inals, aim, so far as is possible, at 
faithfulness of rendering; and as up- 
wards of fifty poets are represented, it 
is hoped that the work may enable 
English readers to form some idea 
both of the matter and the manner of 
such poetry, to judge of its scope, and 
follow the main lines of its develop- 
ment, An introductory essay discusses 
the history of the subject in scholarly 
fashion. 
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RAILWAY LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Even the casual traveller along the 
lines of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, if he has his eyes open, cannot 
fail to notice that the rural stations 
and the approaches to them are more 
than ordinarily attractive. The grounds 
are neatly kept, and shrubs and beds 
of flowers offer bright glimpses of nat- 
vral beauty in the midst of prosaic 
and practical surroundings. 

All this blending of utility 
beauty is no accident. It is not left to 
the caprice of individual station-mas- 
ters. 
it all. 
louwance for 
awards special prizes to agents who 
make their grounds most attractive. 
Nor is this all. The road runs through 
the most beautiful New England scen- 
Instead of making its long lines 


The corporation itself is behind 
It gives each agent a yearly al- 


seeds and plants, and 


ery. 
of rails a disfigurement of that scenery, 
the far-sighted the 
railroad has called all the resources of 
landscape gardening into play to make 
It covers 


management of 


its steel highway attractive. 
up unsightly embankments, preserves 
carefully its wooded 


and* 


tience the necessity of waiting for a 
connection, some bright summer day, 
in such a grove as that at Rockingham 
Junction. 

The forestry the 
read was begun only five years ago, 
and all the results which delight the 
summer traveller have been accom- 
plished in that time. To Mr. Lowville 
Curtis, General Roadmaster of the 
Western Division, belongs the credit 
for the rapid and successful develop- 
ment of the work. His headquarters 
are at South Lawrence, Mass., and 
there, adjacent to piles of rails, ties, 
switches and other movable railroad 
property of all kinds, are the green- 
house and nursery from which the sup- 
plies for beautifying the right of way 
and the station grounds and approaches 
come. The place is one where the 
workmen naturally congregate, and it 
is possible to utilize their spare time 
prior to their starting forth on their 
duties. Instead of “killing time” while 
waiting for their trains, they spend 
satisfaction 


special work of 


their leisure to their own 





tracts, and plants 
shrubs and _ trees 
and large groves 


where they are most 
The junc- 
under 


needed, 
tions, which, 
a less enlightened 
management might 
become the 
most hideous spots 
of all are made 
scenes of special ef- 
fort. Rockingham 
Junction and Lowell 
Junction may be 
taken! as examples. 
The most blasé 
need not 


easily 





traveller 
regard with impa- 





ROCKINGHAM JUNCTION, N,H.—A SAMPLE OF MODERN FORESTRY. 
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as well as to the profit of the public in 
digging, transplanting, or other forms 
oc nursery work. Thousands of shrubs 
are sent out from South Lawrence every 
year, to beautify different points on 
the line. 











A corporation which spends its en- 
ergies in so enlightened a way cer- 
tainly deserves the thanks of lovers 
of Nature, and the great travelling 
eublie. 


STATION AT MONTSERRAT, MASS, 








